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urday, January 31, 1959 


Kennedy-Ervin Bill Backed 


In Labor’s Drive on Crooks 


CWA Wins 
New Gains 


In Bell Pact 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Com- 
munications Workers scored a 
major breakthrough on wages, 
pensions and vacations in nego- 
tiations with the Wisconsin bell 
Telephone Co. which kicked off 
the union’s 1959 round of bar- 
gaining with the giant utility’s 
operating affiliates. - 

The union won wage boosts of 
about 8 cents an hour for Wis- 
consin Bell’s _ 6,300 
Minimum pensions were increased 
from $100 to $115 a month, and 
the base for their determination 
was changed from the average of 
the best 10 years’ earnings to the 
best 5 years. 

Four-week vacations after 30 
years of service were gained in 
the first change in Bell’s set-up in 
many years. 

The union expects the terms of 
the settlement will be accepted as 
a pattern by other Bell operating 
companies in negotiations which 
continue for most of the rest of the 
year. Bargaining already is under 
way with Northwestern Bell, South- 
western Bell and the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co. of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, with nearly 
85,000 workers affected. 

The Wisconsin Bell agreement 
was reached by CWA. negotia- 
tors headed by Pres. Joseph A. 
Beirne two days after expiration 

of the previous contract, and 
runs for 15 months. 

It also gave Milwaukee operators 
working on split shifts a significant 
cut in hours. Hereafter they will 
work a 7-hour day rather than 7.5 
or 8 hours as in the past. 

The union negotiators hailed the 
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sented by one organization—the 
cil AFL-CIO. 


bodies was effectuated Jan. 26. 


In Ohio and Pennsylvania: 


LABOR VOLUNTEERS in Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
through the AFL-CIO Community Services network, contributed 
their services for Red Cross disaster work in the wake of disastrous 
winter floods which crippled scores of communities in the two-state 
area. Here Richard Bateman,*president of Auto Workers Local 
927 in Columbus, O., is shown-inspecting a furnace in a flooded 
home. Volunteer crews of AFL-CIO members pumped out numer- 
ous cellars and cleaned furnaces for flood-stricken families. 


working 


Labor Rushes Aid | 


od Victims 
By Gene Zack 


Organized labor mobilized its Community Service resources over 
a wide area of Ohio and Pennsylvania to aid victims of disastrous 
winter floods which claimed nearly 100 lives, left 16,000 families 
liomeless, and caused damage estimated at over $100 million. 

In a dozen stricken communities in the two-state area, hundreds 


To Flo 


of members of AFL-CIO unions’ 
responded quickly to Red Cross 
pleas for volunteers, and union fa- 


New York City Labor 
Completes Merger 


New York—One million workers in the city are now repre- 


New York Central Labor Coun- 


After months of negotiation, the merger of the two city labor 


Final differences were resolved 


tions by AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany. 
Head of the new organization is 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr., business 
Manager of Local 3, Intl. Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. Sec- 
Tetary is Morris Iushewitz, of the 
former CIO and Treasurer is James 
C. Quinn, of the former AFL Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council. 
_ The first formal delegates’ ses- 
son of the merged organization 
will be held in mid-February, Iushe- 


at the request of both organiza-'? 


signalized, however, by an informal 
dinner meeting of the new Central 
Labor Council’s executive board, 
presided over by Van Arsdale. 
Earlier both organizations sepa- 
rately had voted to merge, pend- 
ing final arrangements by the AFL 
and CIO merger committees. 
Other officers of the city labor 
council are: Matthew Guinnan, 
Transport Workers, first vice pres- 
ident; Moe Rosen, Sheet Metal 
Workers, second vice president; 
Arthur Harckham, Building Serv- 


Witz said. The fact of merger was 


ice Employes, third vice president. 


cilities were converted into emer- 
gency evacuation centers. 

Trade unionists played key. 
roles in QOhio’s disaster opera- 
tions, demonstrating the close 
link that exists between the Red - 
Cross and the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Service Activities. 


With 30 of Ohio’s 88 counties 
hard hit by the disaster, the State 
AFL-CIO named the chairman of 
its Community Services Committee 
—Ray Ross, regional director of 
the Auto Workers in Springfield— 
to coordinate labor’s statewide par- 
ticipation in the relief operations. 


Labor Liaison Team 

_ The Red Cross dispatched Ken- 
neth L. Kramer of its Eastern Re- 
gional headquarters in Alexandria, 
Va., part of its labor liaison team 
with the national AFL-CIO-CSA, 
to Columbus to work with Ross in 
utilizing union manpower to its 
fullest extent. 

Joseph H. Mohler, one of two 
full-time CSA staff representatives 
in the Ohio capital, was appointed 


Revisions 


from the labor movement and ‘ 


Labor subcommittee as hearings 


the vigor we possess” any attempt} 
to push through bills which “under 
the guise of meeting this goal” are 
aimed instead “at weakening or de- 
stroying either trade unions or the 
process of free collective bargain- 
ing.” 

Biemiller made these key 
points as he said that the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill, the 1959 version 
of last year’s Kennedy-Ives bill 
—with certain amendments that 
he proposed—‘“meets the test” 
labor suggests for a law to “elim- 
inate corru>“*on and at the same 
time preserve the fraditional and 
legitimate functions” of unions. 


The Kennedy-Ervin bill follows 
the pattern of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill in providing for reports to the 
federal government on union elec- 
tion, spending and accounting pro- 
cedures and provides only limited 
revisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 


It is sponsored by Sen. John 
F. Kennedy (D-Mass.), chairman: 
of the ‘subcommittee, and Sen. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.). It 
does not enjoy bipartisan spon- 
sorship given last year by the 
now-retired Sen. Irving M. Ives 
(R-N. Y.). 


Kennedy has asked a survey of 
general Taft-Hartley revisions by an 
advisory panel and said that a bill 
embodying changes will be re- 
ported for Senate action later this 
year. 

The Kennedy-Ervin bill would 
require secret union elections, 
disclosure of “conflict of inter- 
est” activities by union officials, 
and the preservation of accurate 
financial records. It would pro- 
vide standards for the handling 
of trusteeships over local unions. 


It would bar from union employ- 
ment persons convicted of certain 
criminal offenses and make em- 
bezzlement of union funds a federal 
crime. Officials guilty of false en- 
try, destruction of records or will- 
ful failure to report information 
would be subject to criminal penal- 
ties including prison terms. 


Employer Requirements 


Employers would be required to 
report certain payments to “middle- 


(Continued on Page 12) 


(Continued on Page 4) . 


welcome legislation to help us,” 


man” labor “consultants” and the} 


No. 5 


Urged to 


Improve Measure 


_ By Willard Shelton 
“Every vestige of corruption and racketeering” must be swept 


‘we say to you frankly that we 
the AFL-CIO told the Senate 
opened on labor-management re- 


form proposals in the new Congress. 

“We are in favor of, committed to, and will support without 
reservation necessary and adequate legislation to achieve this pur- 
pose,” Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Dept. of 
Legislation, told the subcommittee. 


He warned, on the other hand, 


dat Lor wl “oppowe ‘ith 
Ike Again 

Urges Curb 
On Pickets 


The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion has sent Congress its 1959 
labor program calling for restric- 
tions on picketing and boycotts 
and carrying severe sanctions for 
unions found in violation of its 
“reform” program. 

The program unveiled in a spe- 
cial message to Congress from 
Pres. Eisenhower and a detailed 
bill introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
a proponent of extreme restric- 
tions on union activities, is almost 
a duplicate of the 1958 program 
that was rejected by the Senate last 
year in favor of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill. 

The President’s message con-. 
tained a 20-point program which 
he said “will eliminate abuses 
demonstrated by the hearings of 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Jobless Standard 
Gets Wide Support 


Thirty - one senators and 
120 representatives have 
joined in a bipartisan move 
to introduce legislation set- 
ting up minimum federal 
standards for states to follow 
in unemployment compensa- 


The - -casure calls for job- 
| | less benefits of one-half a 
worker’s regular wage but not 
more than two-thirds of the 
average state wage; a uniform 
39-week benefit period; and 
extension of unemployment 
imsurarce coverage to .em- 
ployers of one or more work- 
_ ers, excluding domestics and 
farm workers. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy (D- 
Mass.), the bill’s principal 
sponsor in the Senate, said its 
passage would constitute a 
“first line of defense” against 
economic recession. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON; D. C., SATURDAY, | 


JANUARY: 81, 1959 


WIDESPREAD LAYOFFS at Singer Manufacturing Co., Elizabethport, N. J., resulting from com- 
pany moves to relocate: plants in the South coupled with adverse. effects of foreign-made sewing 
machine imports, were discussed with members of the New Jersey delegation in Congress by repre- 
sentatives of the Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers. Left to right, are Edward Murphy, a 
member of IUE Local 461 at Elizabethport; Sen. Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D. N. J.); Sen. Clifford 
P. Case (R-N. J.); Rep. Florence P, Dwyer (R-N. J.); and George H. Kerr, Jr., 461’s business agent. 


After 4 Years and 6 Million Words, 
NLRB Completes Kohler Hearings 


Sheboygan, Wis.—The National Labor Relations Board has completed new hearings in its ‘long- 
est case—the charges of Auto Workers Local 833 against the Kohler Co. which grew out of a strike 
now nearing its fifth anniversary. | 

The hearings were reopened to get ‘on the record testimony given before the McClellan special | 
Senate committee in Washington and new testimony restricted to the period between Feb. 2, 1954, 


and Dec. 1, 1957. 


Into the record went the testi- 
mony of Circuit Judge Arnold 
Murphy of Marinette County, who 
tried to be a voluntary peacemaker 
early in the historic walkout; ex- 
\cerpts of testimony by union lead- 
ers, and the statement of UAW 
Sec.-Treas. Emil Mazey to the com- 
mittee concerning the union’s pay- 
ment of fines. 

Much of the new testimony came 
from two private detectives, Elmer 
A. Madson and Frank J. Larkin, 
whose firms were hired by Lyman 
C. Conger, Kohler’s counsel, to spy 
on union officials. 


NLRB Trial Examiner George 
A. Downing, who had presided 
since hearings opened on Feb. 8, 


Canadian Labor Asks Government 
Action to Halt Winter Joblessness 


Ottawa, Ont.—Mass winter unemployment should not be accepted “as an inevitable feature of 
> top spokesmen for the 1.1-million-member Canadian Labor Congress told 
_ Prime Minister John Diefenbaker and his cabinet in their annual statement of organized workers’ 


the Canadian economy,’ 


views. 


The latest federal survey showed 400,000 unemployed in December, highest for the month 
since the depression of the 1930s.® 


“We cannot and will not ac- 
cept the doctrine that govern- 
ments are helpless in the face of 
unemployment,” the CLC said 
in an 11,500-word brief. 

“We believe that your govern- 
ment, that the Parliament of Can- 
ada, possesses ample powers and 
enough knowledge, if not to fore- 


Southern TWUA 


Conference Set 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Textile 
Workers Union will hold a south- 
ern regional conference here Feb. 
15 to promote a general wage in- 
crease in the textile industry. It 
follows a northern regional con- 
ference in New York. 

Some. 200 delegates represent- 
ing approximately 70,000 south- 


‘ern workers covered by TWUA 


contracts are expected to partici- 
pate in the deliberations. 

The session will lay ‘plans for 
union demands for the first gen- 
eral textile wage increases in the 
South since the fall of. 1956, ac- 
cording to TWUA Pres. William 
Pollock and Victor J. Canzano, 
the union’s cotton-rayon director. 


1955, finally—he hoped—closed 
them on their 116th day. The full 
record required 20,414 pages con- 
taining more than 6 million words, 
making the case not only the long- 
est but the bulkiest in NLRB his- 
tory. 
‘Justice’ Criticized 

The Local 833 Bulletin estimated 
it will be around the end of the 
year before the NLRB hands down 
its decision, - 

“This is a good example of the 
unfairness of American justice,” it 
comments. 

“It took the Kohler Co. only 
a matter of a few days to get 
from the courts the injunction it 
sought to limit picketing, but ap- 


proximately five years will have 
passed before the board will have 
made its decision regarding the 
company’s guilt—a decision that 
the NLRB must take to the 
courts to enforce if the company 
should refuse to obey it; a deci- 
sion the company can appeal to 
the highest court in the land, 
should it so desire, thus adding 
at least another year to the over- 
all length of the case. 

“There’s something terribly 
wrong with American jurisprudence 
when such a condition exists. New 
laws should be made, or existing 
ones amended, to correct a glaring 
evil which gives all the odds to the 
union-hating employer.” 


stall, at least to remedy the result 
of any decrease in economic ac- 
tivity.” 

The CLC delegation was led by 
Pres. Claude Jodoin and included 
union representatives from all 
parts of Canada. In addition to 
offering a four-point program to 
wipe out seasonal unemployment, 
the union spokesmen served notice 
that workers are not prepared to 
“hold the line” on wage increases 
if it means avoiding inflation at the 
expense of jobs. 


Proposals Listed 

On seasonal unemployment, the 
CLC proposed the introduction of 
special incentives, such as tax, in- 
terest or depletion allowances, to 
stimulate winter work; compilation 
of more information to increase 
the effectiveness of anti-unemploy- 
ment measures; higher pensions and 
unemployment insurance to boost 
purchasing power; and federal 
initiative in promoting subsidized 
lower-rental housing projects. 

The brief declared “the facts do 
not support the charges” that labor 
is responsible for inflation. 

“Real wages since the war 
have just about kept pace with 
imcreases im productivity,” it 


maintained. “We are much more 
concerned about the slowness of 
recovery (the latest seasonally 
adjusted index of industrial pro- 
duction is still lower than it was" 
last spring) and the, persistence 
of unemployment than about the 
risk of a new inflation. 


“We are, accordingly, not im- 
pressed by exhortations to ‘hold the 
line.’ In our opinion there is no 
line to be held. We.believe that 
increased wage-earner purchasing 
power is essential to lift us out of 
the recession. We believe that free 
collective bargaining is one way to 
get it. It is better to court some 
risk of inflation than to let the 
economy stagnate for lack of ac- 
tion.” 

The CLC renewed its call for an 
investigation of the wage-price- 
profit relationship in auto, steel, 
farm equipment and other basic 
industries, citing these “because we 
believe their pricing policies exert 
a decisive influence in the Canadian 
economy.” 

In comment on the government’s 
proposed revision of labor legisla- 
tion, the CLC said it particularly 
would oppose “right-to-work” laws 


Cost of Living Dips: 


out union-won wage increases as a 
prime inflationary factor and the 
government reported a 300,000 rise 
in unemployment to 4.1 million. 

The combination of higher earn- 
ings and lower living costs as re- 
ported by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics gave the factory worker 
his highest buying power since De- 
cember 1956, the all-time record. 

The mid-December take-home 

pay figure was $1.20 higher than 
in November and about $4.30 
higher than in December 1957. 
The earnings rise was ascribed by 
BLS to “higher hourly earnings 
and increased work time.” 

Lower food prices were largely 
responsible for a decrease of two- 
tenths of, 1 percent: in living costs, 
with lower prices.for transporta- 
tion, apparel, recreation and per- 
sonal care aiding the decline. 

The drop in the Consumer Price 
Index meant that the wages of 
700,000 workers whose contracts 
are tied to the index remain un- 
changed. 

The 700,000 workers are em- 
ployed mainly in the electrical 
equipment and aircraft industries 
and in trucking. 

Food prices in December 
dropped for the fifth consecutive 
month but were still 2.2. percent 
higher than a year earlier although 
2.5 percent below the July 1958 


ak. 

Meanwhile, insured unemploy- 
ment reached 3,216,367 for the 
week ending Jan. 10, 1959, an 


Earnings Set Record 


If You Have a Job V 


By Saul Miller 


A factory worker with three dependents had a record take home 
pay of $79.60 per week in mid-December, increasing his buying 
power by 1.5 percent as living costs declined. 

The Labor Dept.’s latest report on living costs and earnings 
came a few days after Pres. Eisenhower’s Economic Report singled 


increase of about 100,000 over 


istered price industries,” 


The new hearings will cover the 
bread, drug and other industries, 
said Kefauver, while continuing to 
keep an eye on developments in 
auto and steel. 

The 1957 hearings, said Ke- 
fauver, subcommittee chairman, 
brought general agreement on two 
points: 

@ That price increases of the 
past few years have not resulted 
from the familiar form of demand 
inflation in which purchasing pow- 
er outruns the capacity of the econ- 
omy to produce goods and services. 


@ That traditional monetary 
and fiscal controls which may be 
effective against demand inflation 
Offer little hope against the current 
type of inflation. 

“By now it should be apparent,” 
said Kefauver, “that our current in- 
flation is not of the classical type 
in which prices rise because there 
are not enough goods to go around 
to meet the demand. The 1957 in- 
crease in steel prices came about 
on the heels of six months of falling 
output. The August 1958 increase 
came after six months in which the 
industry’s Operating rate averaged 
little-more than half capacity. 

“Automobile prices were in- 
creased sharply last fall at a time 
when buyers were willing to take 
only about half as many cars as 
the industry actually produced 
in 1955. 

“This anomalous pattern in 


and compulsory arbitration. 


- 


which prices rise while production 


Price Manipulation 
Called Inflation Cause 


“A considerable part of the current inflation has been due to 
the upward manipulation of prices by big companies in admin- 


That’s the way Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) sees the current 
situation in opening a new series of hearings by the Senate Anti- 


4,50 


College Economists 
‘Meet With Unionists 


Atlantic City, N. J.—A 

week-long seminar for uni- 
versity and college profes- 
sors on current. economic 
problems has been conduct- 
ed here by the AFL-CIO. 
_ The sessions, held in the 
Claridge Hotel, were infor- 
mal, with trade union experts 
introducing each topic and 
with discussions then proceed- 
ing informally. 

Stanley H. Ruttenberg, di- 
rector of the AFL-CIO De- 
partment of Research, was 
chairman, and about 45 aca- 
demic economists attended. 
It was the first of a series of 
similar seminars planned by 
the AFL-CIO. 


the preceding week. Most of the 
increase came in the category of 
temporary unemployment. 

The Commerce Dept. reported 
that for the year 1958 national in- 
come was off about 3 percent com- 
pared to 1957, with price advances 
knocking out 2 percent. In dok 
lar figures the government estimat- 
ed national income at $360 billion 
compared to $364 billion in 1957. 

The report noted that “corporate 
profits improved markedly” in the 
third quarter and again in the 
fourth with after-tax profits at an 
annual rate increasing from $15.8 
to $18.5 billion. 


Trust and Monopoly subcommit-® 
-|tee into administered prices. 


Seasessa> PFSB £ 


and employment are falling can 
be found in many concentrated in- 
dustries in which the leading firms 
have the power to restrict produc- 
tion and maintain prices.” 

The new round of hearings, the 
senator said, is designed “to ob- 
tain a more detailed appraisal of 
the nature of the current inflation” 
and the specific industries in which 
the inflation has been centered as 
well as suggestions on public poli 
cies to meet the problem. 


NLRB Grants Time 
On Hotel Standards 


The National Labor Relations 
Board has extended to Mar, 2 its 
deadline for filing comments and 
briefs relative to its proposed juris- 
dictional standards for the hotel 
and motel industry. 

The labor board recently was 
ordered by the U. S. Supreme 
Court to discontinue its long-stand- 
ing policy of refusing to exercise 
jurisdiction in the hotel field.. The 
court ruled the NLRB had been 
“arbitrary” in excluding the en 
tire industry. 

The NLRB has now proposed 
standards whereby it will take juris- 
diction over all hotels and motels 
doing a gross business of $100,000 
a year. Excluded would be “per- 
manent or residential” hotels, de- 
fined as those in which 75 percent 
of the guests remain for a month 
or more, 
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4.500 Strike at Port Arthur: 


|Veto Pay 


ralked out of the Gulf Oil Corp.’ 


AiGulf Oil Workers - 


‘Strings’ 


More than 4,500 members of the Oil, Gas & Chemical Workers 


's huge refinery at Port Arthur, 


ex., when the company tied contract-weakening strings to its offer 
» meet the industry’s wage increase pattern. 
Meantime, the 5 percent wage increase—yielding about 13.5 


Zander Hits .- 


*|Union-Busting 
\In 2 Cities 


Regret that the City Council of - 
Spartanburg, S. C., has “out- 
lawed” union activity among all 


city employes was voiced by Pres. 
Arnold S. Zander of the State, 
County & Municipal Employes. 


A “growing anti-union climate 


sents an hour—which the union’ among some city administrations” . 
| Hhegotiated with Sinclair Oil Corp. the right to make a decision in has also prompted the Charlotte,: 
; in its only companywide agreement | ¢ usiddle aren. os: N. C., City Council to consider 

was spreading to the individual |, Gulf Oil’s Port Arthur refinery forcing organized policemen to 
‘Ss Plants of other producers. is one of the half-dozen largest in abandon their union, he said. 
A In some places, where the em- SC ake ecar: caer ® The SCME has a police local 
i ployer offered the wage boost with- Hie members, # and a city employes local in Char- 
s- | Mout crippling conditions, negotiat-|°™P!oys some 1,500 supervisory lotte, while the Fire Fighters have 
ic ing committees have accepted sad and technical workers. The pro- locals in both cities, 
t- 4 to | Portion of supervisors to produc- TRAINING CENTER of the Federation of the Handicapped in| «pubji | " 
locals are taking or preparing to tion , 4 iderably hi P Public employes are struggling 
| Bigake referendum votes.. In some employes is neon lerably high-| New York has been turned into an electronics parts factory where|to win those rights which were 
Me others, where the offer was condi- | than in most refineries. or oat workers, with or without handicaps, have to meet production quotas | granted to workers in private in- 
™ | Btional, negotiations are continuing. Pig oS ee with Sin-| just as in other factories, these strikers charge. They are seeking|dustry by the federal government 
ts The fact that only wage increases | !#!r createc t pattern in ma-| recognition of their union, Community & Social Agency Employes | almost a generation ago,” said Zan- 
id | Bwere open for bargaining this year | Jor bargaining by an AFL-CIO un-|7 ocai 1707, and better wages and working conditions, der, referring to passage of the 
i did not prevent Gulf from offering ve dy Toyah hig Page 8 on | Wagner Act. * 
Wks Port Arthur employes the 5 per- . Rang: Brak segs o., But in 1959, he added, the rights 
§ cent pay hike subject to changes in aos —_e i aesig ipo orkers Seek ' ion of employes at the state and local 
three other contract clauses. PO eee ei ee government levels are still “rarely” 
% Two of the firm’s proposed mt re itself seas the first in) , 6 ew. * spelled out, often because of state 
. alterations, the union maintains, industry since May 1957. At Handie a e d C ent legislation or local ordinance. 
would weaken the job classifica- Following acceptance of the of- p er “Th tio 
of tion system and eventually could |fer by the union negotiating com- : A actions of the city fath- 
y wipe out a number of jobs. The | mittee, headed by Pres. O. A.| New York—The Federation of the Handicapped has turned its oe partanburg bec Charlotte 
third would restrict the right of | Knight, similar offers were made at training center into a factory which operates at a profit, officers of ponent ggg deprive Americas 
—! § an arbitrator in a disciplinary | various refineries of Standard Oil| Community & Social Agency Employes Local 1707 charged after | ‘Mies eet: Se 
the case to a finding of only guilt |of Indiana, Standard Oil of Cali-| 100 employes walked out on strike. pr fit hina 
of or innocence of the accused em- | fornia, Atlantic Refining, Ashland,| The shop turns out electronic components under subcontract to exercised -b sedate =| pe 
Joye, and would deprive him of | Gulf and Continental. the Bendix A ; y 
sted P e viation Corp. and is® Y : in private industry,” he added. 
ial 2 prepared to let the subcontract bers nero i ee “More oulihtenad public em 
lapse rather than recognize the un- | U2!08 negotiators reached a ten- eer . oi 
0m CAB Indicates Approval sone Acting Executive Dir. Irving | tative agreement with federation | Ployers are beginning to realize the 
nces : Weinstein of the local declared. |"@Presentatives under which the facts of life and to adopt the prac- 
dol e e e The strike started Dec. 30 when| Sttikers would return and discuss | U°S which have long prevailed and 
ee Of Air tr e id Pact the federation rejected union de-|# Contract, but the federation di- ae Sarees ee pry ee Serer 
ion pit P rectors rejected it Machinery for recognizing and 
mands for recognition, tate- J . Ty guns 
57. . : si ‘ ‘ . riceyho Bo po diechunned Just prior to the merger of the | dealing with public employes has 
rate Unions representing airline employes took a watchful waiting seine, Shits mane tak tee tae New York City labor bodies, both | been set up in Illinois, Minnesota, 
the § position on a Civil Aeronautics Board announcement that it has] oa ction of siete such as sick |‘ AFL Central Trades and Labor | New Hampshire, New York, Penn- 
the @ given — approval to a strike assistance pact entered into}... *|Council and the CIO Industrial | sylvania, Rhode Island and the state 
t an @ by six major airlines. ae ee Union Council had wholeheartedly |of Washington, he said, while the 
15.8 In a 4-to-1 vote, the CAB held the airline agreement was “not Weinstein said’ the employes, | endorsed the strike. In addition, |SCME has exclusive bargaining 
adverse to the public interest.” ®— neers gee ee the CIO council had circularized | rights for public employes in 122 
Five AFL-CIO unions attacked |to the pact, the CAB said it would | 7>°* 0) 0: wads eis : a Our | jocals for contributions to the strik- | cities—including Philadelphia with 
the pact in hearings as a “strike- | attach certain conditions which will soa peti a - ioe ene Pro-|ers and contributed $100 to the |its 18,000 non-uniformed munici- 
breaking” weapon and charged that | be spelled out in detail in a forth- | CUCHOD quotas on whic Incentive | strike assistance fund. pal workers. — 
ie wiclated die eniak f the |coming order. payments are based are the same 
Preme * + pas of the oon din CAR Silt d, |S those in effect in the Bendix A R th Wi 

] . x 

e The Machinists, Railway Clerks, | would invalidate a provision re- oe 117073 st of ay eS, eu er ar n 
Airline Pilots, Flight Engineers and| quiring struck airlines to refer aca is a unit of the State; : 

> to MH Transport Workers asked the CAB| business only to other partners pane = genoa a Emp loyes and Q Mi “4 : [ P 

nin- to invalidate the agreement and| im the agreement. The board |has 4,000 members in 61 non- tSStte ay ag 
compel Capital, Eastern and Trans-| said it will require that prospec- — social —— cernieaees- 
World Airlines to return nearly $5| tive passengers be rerouted to all |@¢ucation and membership agen-} A “wrong decision” by the Labor Dept. in proposed regulations 

_ million in profits which they ex-| alternative lines, without discrim- | !°S 1? the New York area. der the Walsh-Sleslev A di iggt lil 
att changed in coeiannestion dex seta | aati It conducted a survey of half of ba er the sh-He ey. ct may disrupt the aircraft and missile 
can [i bosses. The CAB in addition said the | the strikers and found that 65 per- industry and create additional unemployment, Pres. Al J. Hayes of 

| in The possibility of imdustry- |pact must not violate “the rights|¢ent of them have no handicap; | the Machinists and Pres. Walter P. Reuther of the Auto Workers 

rms wide bargaining to counter the |and duties” of parties to airline la-|57-9 percent of the non-handi-| gecjared in a joint statement. 

juc- airlines’ strike aid agreement was |bor disputes as provided by the | Capped were hired because of their The two AFL-CIO vice presi- 

raised by the Machinists and the | Railway Labor Act. It also reserved | Previous electronics experience; 35 4 h , wage producers seek to usurp the 
aa Railway Clerks in the hearings. |the right to take strike payments |Percent of the workers who are | Gents, Whose unions represent more | «17 "oid be sheer folly.” 
ne The result, they said, would be |into consideration in future rate- handicapped have had previous than 500,000 aircraft and missile hi cetaees uecereeatel bu Mek 
all that future strikes would involve |setting proceedings. electronics experience, and in prac- | workers, joined forces in ‘a move hieestte’ Giatisketon: Raenctotlion * da 
- many airlines instead of just one.| The CAB’s decision does not be-| tically every case where there is 8/1 protect the wage structures air-| tak; . / 
on a . ; : p gi taking the same view as the two 
hich None of this,” the unions as-|come final until a formal order is peg it “ = of igs we Der | orate dnd micsile employes have | unions 
: : 1% : e as to interfere with produc- , 
as sa “ie either Geairable of abe = be Bed pane lone : a tion. ; P built up during years of collective 
oll In granting “tentative” approval ' senter. Weinstein charged the federa- | bargaining. CWA Scores 
tion has “lost sight” of its origi- | They are seeking to have regu- e err 
NY Labor Asks Benefits| 2. 2ch20 i |som tr te sentt indory|Major Gains 
ne uses the so-called training cen- fixi ili 4 
ter as a major source of income, OG: Pe es er In Bell Pact 

ds The strike, which is 100 percent and working conditions under the 

ond Keyed to Average Pay successful, has put handicapped | Walsh-Healey Act, which governs (Continued fr aie Page 1) 
its : men and women who have to use| public contracts, extended uni- 15 percent pension improvement as 

and Albany—The Executive Council of the New York State AFL- crutches, canes and other aids on formly to the production of all | the first change in the Bell System 

ote ClO, charging that benefits for jobless, injured and ill workers |the picket lines beside their hale | missiles including electronic sys-| program, which is several decades 
tel “constantly lag behind the times because of political logrolling,” | fellow-workers. tems and subsystems used in mis-| 914, ever made at union initiative. 
has called for linking maximum benefits to the state’s average The union has made every ef-|siles and aircraft. ies’ mention Suid Sink: ‘otal 

i weekly wage fort to reach agreement without] “Failure to include missiles and ms "$2.5. bill a: an 

ts P f OH id? success. With the aid of the New| specialized electronics systems in|™°T® “4” $2.5 billion an 

—t os res, at a Ht og _ delegates to the organization’s an- T. A. Rose Dies: Edited ‘the definition which will be used year earned more in interest than 

‘ise ciliice AGhiewes = er m d nual legislative conference here. % r ? to establish a new minimum wage it paid out. 

The # their families across the state, rec-| Raymond R. Corbett, legislative Buffalo Labor Paper for the industry could a Ten additional contracts with 

sea fH ommended that maximum benefits| chairman of the state AFL-CIO,| Buffalo, N. Y.—Thomas A. |urt the industry, its eniployes 20) Beil system subsidiaries involving 

en- under the Unemployment Insur- sharply attacked the “erosion of | Rose, editor of the Union Leader, nate Se einer sl royge - nearly 100,000 workers open up . 

ance, Workmen's Compensation |©Ur social laws,”.during the one- | organ of the Buffalo Industrial Un- pat ag Pee yr Nee eT | is venenatis ania wilh ts oat 
sed and Disability Benefit Laws be day conference. He told delegates: | ion Council until publication was bier ey hae see ind y eae ine d fashi 
rise pegged at no less than two-thirds} “Each year, everybody generally | suspended last July, died here of Tt is entirely possible’ that a) mainder following in rapid’ fashion. 
els of the average wage of covered | agrees that benefit rates should be| cancer. He was 55. | wrong decision by the Labor Dept.) The major bargaining goals were 

100 workers. raised te keep up with the rising] A veteran newspaperman who|°°Uld demobilize many aircraft) set by the CWA Policy Committee 

er The “escalator clause” for these | cost of living, but just as generally | had worked on Buffalo and Syra- plants and throw scores of thou-| and are supplemented in each com- 

de- three social laws will form the cor-| there is no rate increase. cuse papers, he was an active News- | §4nds out of work. pany by critical local items such 

ent Rerstone of the state labor body’s “The reasons are double-talk, | paper Guild member and was a| “To cut off entire plants and|as wage differentials, arbitration 

ath 1959 legislative program, details| delay and double-dealing ‘rider’ |former president of the ANG’s| thousands of experienced aircraft | improvements, town and job up- 
of which were worked out by 300] legislation, New York State Council. and missile workers because low- 
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"AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1959 


LABOR’S SUPPORT for the Kennedy-Ervin bill was expressed by 
AFL-CIO Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller in testimony before 
the Senate Labor subcommittee. 


AFL-CIO Asks Larger 
Federal Airport Aid 


. 
The nation’s airport facilities are “ill-prepared” to meet the 


challenge of the jet air age, an AFL-CIO spokesman declared in 
urgifig.a Senate Commerce subcommittee to give speedy approval 


to a bill providing $575 million 
struction. 

The measure, introduced by the >—— 
subcommittee’s chairman, Sen.. A. 
S. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.), was 
cosponsored by 44 other Demo- 
cratic and Republican senators. It 
calls for expenditure of $100 mil- 
lion more than a similar bill vetoed 
by Pres. Eisenhower in 1958. 

The hearings provided the 
first direct clash between the 
economy-minded Administration 
and the Democratic leadership. 
Elwood R. Quesada, adminis- 
trator of the new Federal Avia- 
tion Agency, attacked the Mon- 
roney bill as “too high in cost.” 

At the subcommittee’s request, 
Quesada’s agency subm‘tte? the re- 
sults of a survey showing that the 
nation’s airports will require nearly 
$1.3 billion to meet construction 
needs over the next four years. This 
is substantially higher than the to- 
tal amount which would be avail- 
able under Monroney’s bill, which 
calls for a federal contribution of 
only 50 percent of construction 
costs. 

George D. Riley, AFL-CIO leg- 
islative representative, told the sub- 
committee that “a crash program 
is needed for all facilities to meet 
pressing demands.” He pointed 
out that America has an “extremely 
limited” number of cities whose 


in federal funds for airport con- 


airports are capable of accommo- 
dating jet aircraft. 


He warned that “every day lost 
in getting the stepped-up programs 
provided under the bill will serve 
to multiply our difficulties on the 
military as well as the civilian 
front.” 

Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), 
one of the bill’s cosponsors, said 
the legislation providing federal 
funds to match local and state 
expenditures is imperative “be- 
cause it is almost impossible for 
the states and local communi- 
ties adequately to provide for 
the modernization of the nation’s 
airport systems in order to meet 
the rigid safety requirements of 
the jet age.” 

The President’s own airport aid 
bill—a modest $200 million meas- 
ure calling for an “orderly with- 
drawal” of federal funds over the 
next four years—was introduced 
by Sen. Andrew F. Schoeppel (R- 
Kan.), who declined to give his 
direct endorsement to the bill’s pro- 
visions. 

Schoeppel, ranking GOP mem- 
ber on the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee, said the Administration bill 
deserved full consideration, but 
suggested it might be better to 
combine the best features of both 


measures. 


_— 


3 Labor | Backs ‘Kennedy-Ervin Measure 


Asks Amendments to Drive Crooks 
From Union-Management Field 


(Continued from Page 1) 
“consultants” themselves. would 
have to report their revenues. 

The bill would amend the Taft- 
Hartley Act in a limited sense to 
direct the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board to exercise its full ju- 
risdiction in labor disputes affect- 
ing interstate commerce, and repeal 
the present section that bars so-, 
called “replaced.economic strikers” 
from voting in NLRB elections 
conducted on employer petition to 
reveal the “preference” of strike- 
breakers. 

It would also forbid “shake- 
down” picketing and tighten the 
provisions of existing law against 
bribery and extortion between em- 
ployers and union officials. 

Biemiller made numerous sugges- 
tions for changes in the language 
of the Kennedy-Ervin bill to clarify 
the purposes or to stiffen require- 
ments, such as those imposed on 
employers for reporting their ex- 
penditures to influence labor rela- 
tions. 

He declared that “we believe 
wholeheartedly in the concept of 
the ‘goldfish bowl.’” 

He said the AFL-CIO rejected 
“the politically - inspired charge” 
that this type of legislation—as was 
charged by GOP and business lob- 
byist opponents—is “mild” or “in- 
effective.” © 

On the contrary, he said, it is 
“strong” and -will be “effective,” as 
“anyone knows who knows either ; 
the operations of the trade union 
movement or the temptations of the 
market place.” 


Biemiller urged the committee to 
“treat with the contempt they de- 
serve” anyone seeking to delay leg- 
islation of this nature “to retain 
the issue of corruption in the labor- 
management field for political pur- 
poses.” 


Spurn Destroyers 
He asked that Congress “spurn 
the proposals of business lobbyists” 
seeking to turn reform legislation 
“into a sword designed to destroy 
legitimate unions and free collec- 
tive bargaining.” 


The Kennedy-Ives bill was killed 
in the House in 1958 by Adminis- 
tration and business pressure after 
the Senate passed it by an 88-to-1 
vote. 


Also before the committee—but 
not at the moment of Biemiller’s 
testimony—is a revised version of 
the 1958 Administration bill that 
was introduced in the Senate by 
Sen. Barry * Goldwater (R-Ariz.), 
ranking GOP member of the Labor 


Committee. 


Educational TV Bill 
Endorsed by Labor 


. The AFL-CIO, in accord- 
ance with its long tradition 
of support for education, 
strongly endorses a pending 
bill to expedite the develop- 
ment of educational televi- 
sion, Dir. Andrew J. Biemil- 
ler of the Dept. of Legislation. 
told the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. 

A .program of federal 
grants to the estates to aid in 
setting up transmission fa- 
cilities “can do much to en- 
courage local action—both 
public and private,” he said, 
| and “can make the difference 
between progress and stagna- 
tion,” Biemiller’s statement 
said. The AFL-CIO is par- 
ticularly concerned with the 
use of TV in the area of 
public discussion and public 
education aimed at adults, he 
added. 


The Goldwater bill was not 
offered until Pres. Eisenhower's 
1959 labor message was sent to 
Congress later in the day. 


It parallels the Kennedy-Ervin 
bill in requiring reporting proce- 
dures to check irregularities in un- 
ion elections, expenditure and ac- 
counting procedures and compel- 
ling employers to report certain ex- 
penditures made to “middlemen” 
in labor-management relations, but 
goes beyond the Kennedy - Ervin 
bill by imposing severe sanctions 
on unions, rather than offending 
Officials alone, for violations of the 
statute by these officials. 


It also proposes controversial 
Taft-Hartley amendments to out- 
law secondary boycotts including 
“hot cargo” contract clauses and to 
rule out what Eisenhower and 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell refer 
to as “blackmail” picketing, which 
by their definition seems broad 
enough to include simple organiza- 
tional picketing involving no ele- 
ment of extortion or shakedowns. 


Biemiller quoted from the testi- 
mony of AFL-CIO Pres. George 
Meany in 1958 in emphasizing the 
proper objective of labor-manage- 
ment reform legislation. 


He cited Meany’s testimony that 
“for every crooked trade union 
leader engaged in the nefarious 
business of ‘selling out’ the workers, 
there is at least one crooked busi- 
ness man. We urge that you move 


Ike Urges Picketing Curbs, Severe Sanctions 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the McClellan Committee, pro- 

tect the public interest and in- 

sure the rights and economic 
freedoms of millions of Amer- 
ican workers.” 

His program, Mr. Eisenhower 
added, will achieve these goals 
“without imposing arbitrary re- 
strictions or punitive measures on 
the legitimate activities of honest 
labor and management officials. 

(Text of the Eisenhower pro- 
posals appears on Page 5.) 

Absent from the Eisenhower 
program were proposals advo- 
cated by right-wing Republicans to 
place trade unions under the anti- 
trust laws and restrict their political 
activities, 

But the President’s program pro- 
vides for intensive regulations of 
internal union affairs and sets up 


detailed reporting procedures, vio-| in” 


lation of which would mean severe 
penalties. 

The Goldwater bill would allow 
the Secretary of Labor to impose 
sanctions against a union including 
barring it from exercising “any 
right or privilege under any federal 
labor relations law.” This means 
a union found in violation of an 
order issued by the secretary would 
be denied the use of National La- 
bor Relations Board machinery for 
representation elections or filing 
unfair labor charges. 

The bill also would allow un- 
ions held to be in violation of 
the law to suffer revocation of in- 
come tax exemption granted to 
trade unions by the Internal Rey- 
enue Code. 

The measure would make it an 
unfair labor practice for a union to 
engage in “or threaten to engage 
organizational and recognition 


picketing. The bill does not dis- 
tinguish between organizational 
picketing and “blackmail” proce- 
dures, a device used by some rack- 
eteers to extort money from em- 
ployers. 
Boycott Ban Extended 
The Taft-Hartley Act ban on 
secondary boycotts would be ex- 
tended to a number of additional 
areas and violations of both the 
picketing and boycott provisions 
would be subject to the mandatory 
injunction provisions of T-H. 

The President’s program 
would eliminate the provision in 
the Taft-Hartley Act barring 
economic strikers from voting 
in an NLRB election and leave 
eligibility of the strikers up to 
the discretion of the board. 

It would allow the board to cer- 
tify building and construction trade 


unions as bargaining representa- 


tives in some cases without an elec- 
tion and allow the board to conduct 
an election without prior hearings. 

The, Administration this year re- 
versed its 1958 stand of eliminating 
non-Communist affidavits for union 
officers and urged instead their ex- 
tension to employers as well. 

The President’s message and the 
introduction of the Goldwater bill 
on behalf of the Administration 
came as the Senate Labor Com- 
mittee opened hearings on legisla- 
tion to eliminate corruption in la- 
bor-management relations. 

The AFL-CIO led off the hear- 
ings with testimony in general sup- 
port of the Kennedy-Ervin bill, 
generally similar to the Kennedy- 
Ives bilk which passed the Senate 
last year by an 88 to 1 vote’ but 
died in the House due to Adminis- 
tration and big-business opposition. 


against the crooks, both in business 
and labor.” 

He also cited the warning that 
the AFL-CIO’s “self-regulatory 
steps” in continued application 
of its ethical practice codes would © 
“prove far more effective” thaa 
some types of legislation. 

He emphasized Meany’s flat dec- 
laration that it would be “criminal” 
to adopt regulatory laws that “pun- 
ish the victims of the crooks by 
stripping their unions of their rights 
and powers.” 

This was a direct reference in 
1958 to provisions of the Adminis. 
tration program that would strip 
unions of tax exemption and their 
rights under NLRB procedures to 
self-organization and free collec. 
tive bargaining if union officials 
violated the law. 


_ Similar Sanctions 
Similar sanctions against unions, 
subjecting them to penalties for 


violations by individuals, are in- 


cluded in the Administration's 
Goldwater bill this year. 

Biemiller criticized the language 
of the Kennedy-Ervin bill as re- 
vising too drastically some Ken- 
nedy-Ives 1958 disclosure require. 
ments for employers in what he 
called the “vain hope” of “toning 
down the almast hysterical outcries 
with which certain reactionary em- 
ployer organizations” greeted the 
prospect that businessmen would 
have to reveal their spending to ob- 
struct employe organization and 
bargaining rights. 

“If there is one major failure” in 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill, he said, “it 
is that it fails to come to complete 
grips with one of the broadest areas 
of corruption exposed by the Mc- 
Clellan Se ee by 
employers.” 


“We doubt that the Chamber 
of Commerce and the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
will ever support this bill or any 
bill like it, no matter how much 
the employer~-reporting provi- 
sions are watered down,” he de- 
clared. 

“That being so, we urge that this 
committee eliminate unwarranted 
exemptions” in employer reports 
that, he pointed out, would allow 
concealment of the hiring of “labor 
spies” and “steady streams” of anti- 
union propaganda in the guise of 
“normal employe relations.” 

Warning on T-H Revisions 

Biemiller also warned against at- 
tempting general Taft-Hartley revi- 
sions in a bill designed to meet the 
issue of corruption in labor-man- 
agement relations. 

The T-H revisions in the Ken 
nedy-Ervin bill, he said, are either 
“relatively non-controversial” of 
“directly related to improper ac 
tivities.” 

This is not true of “highly con- 
troversial” proposals in the 1958 
Administration bill to impose “rigid 
restrictions” on secondary boycotts 
and “organizational picketing,” he 
said. 

Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell 
is expected to testify on the 
Goldwater bill in the near future. 
Biemiller agreed to return for 

_ questions, when requested, on the 
Administration program. 


Goldwater, a member of the sub- 
committee, pressed Biemiller on the 
issue of whether the AFL-CIO 
would support the Kennedy-Ervia 
bill if all Taft-Hartley revisions, in- 
cluding those pushed by the Admin- 
istration, were eliminated from a 
labor-management reform bill. Bie+ 
miller declined any commitment ia 
advance, 
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AFL-CIO Renews Corruption. Curbs Drive 


HE AFL-CIO BELIEVES FIRMLY that there must 
be sound, constructive legislation to meet the problem 

of corruption in the labor-management field. 
There can be no doubt that corruption does exist in a 


minority of American trade unions and involves ‘a rela- 
tively small numbér of trade union officials. The McClel- 
Jan committee’s investigations, as well as our own investi- 
gations, have made that fact abundantly clear. As Pres. 
Meany said to this subcommittee last year, the trade union 
movement has been shamed by these revelations—even a 
few such instances are too many. cs 


What is needed now is to halt these practices. What is 
needed is legislation, not continued headlines. ‘There are 
some, I submit, who do not want legislation at all. 
They prefer rather to keep the issue alive. They prefer 
headlines that embarrass the trade union movement to 
legislation which will stop these unethical practices. 

These political cynics deserve short shrift from this com- 
mittee. We think it abundantly clear that the time has 
arrived when this matter should no longer be a political 
football as it unfortunately became last year after the Sen- 
ate of the United States, by a vote of 88-1, adopted the 
predecessor legislation to the current bill, S. 505. 


WE BELIEVE FIRMLY that the voters of America 
last November demonstrated their disdain for those who 
sought to make political capital out of the instances of cor- 
ruption exposed by the McClellan committee. 


The political falsehoods of last fall are past history. 
They were completely answered at that final bar of demo- 
cratic judgment—the ballot box—by voters who demon- 
strated clearly their desire for legislation to meet the 
problem of corruption, and their rejection of legislation 
which could destroy the trade union movement. 


The AFL-CIO has taken major steps to meet this 
problem. We have adopted and implemented our Codes 
of Ethical Practices, a copy of which I submit herewith, 
and urge be made part of the record, and we have taken 
strong action against corruptly-dominated unions and 
corrupt trade union officials. 


But there is no gainsaying the fact that our anti-cor- 
ruption campaign cannot reach unions outside our own 
ranks. We cannot be fully successful so long as unscrupu- 
lous employers are left free to subvert union leaders 
through bribes and gifts; left free to avoid their responsi- 
bility of engaging in honest collective bargaining by “buy- 
ing off” corrupt men who have infiltrated labor’s ranks. 

We are determined that there be legislation which will 
eliminate the opportunities for corruption and at the same 
time preserve the traditional and legitimate functions of 
trade unions. 


In our opinion, S. 505 meets this test. We believe it 


_ The battle lines for a major legislative fight on the 
question of curbing corruption in labor-management 
-relations have been drawn with the introduction of 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill, the President’s labor message 
and the testimony of the AFL-CIO. 


On this page the AFL-CIO News presents canal | 
of the testimony by Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
director of legislation, in general support of the Ken- 
nedy-Ervin bill. Also reproduced is the 20-point 
program urged on Congress by the President. 


The AFL-CIO News of Jan. 24, 1959, contained 
a summary of the 19 major — of the Kennedy- 
Ervin measure. 


can be improved by amendments which we intend to sug: 


gest to this committee. 


But, in sum, S. 505 embodies distinct improvements in 
technical language over the Kennedy-Ives bill submitted 
by this subcommittee to the Senate last year, and is, of 
course, an improvement over the measure which was 
finally approved by the Senate only to die an untimely 
death in the other house as a result of an unholy alli- 
ance between the big business interests, the corruptly- 
dominated Téamsters union and certain political leaders 
whose hopes of making political gain through these 
tactics were blasted by the voters. 

If there is a major failure in S. 505, it is that it fails to 
come to complete grips with one of the broadest areas 
of corruption exposed by the McClellan committee—.. 
cqrruption by employers. 

Last year, Pres. Meany urged more effective relief against 
employer-labor relations malpractices than was contained 
in the bill then pending. The same comment can be made 
about S. 505. 


_ THE AFL-CIO IS DEDICATED to the proposition that 
every vestige of corruption and racketeering must be com- 
pletely, immediately and irrevocably eradicated from the 
entire labor-management field. 


Let me repeat to you the words of Pres. Meany when 
he testified on May 22, 1958 before this subcommittee. 
He said, and I quote: “It is our sincere belief that trade 
unions exist solely as instruments to serve the working men 
and women of this nation. They cannot serve them unless 
they are free, clean and democratic.” 

That is what we seek to achieve and we say to you 
frankly that we welcome legislation to help us. 


In order that there be no misunderstanding, let me 
repeat: We are in favor of, committed to, and will sup- 
port without reservation, necessary and adequate legis- 
lation to achieve this purpose. We will oppose, however, 


with all the viger we poses, amy atiempt to. write legle- 
lation at any level of government, which under the guise 
of meeting this goal, in reality is aimed at weakening or 
Seance eter walle snigeeier is pean at Seay. 
lective bargaining. 

We urge this committee to treat with the contempt they 
deserve, those who will seek to halt adoption of this 
measure in order to retain the issue of corruption in the 
labor-management field for political purposes in future elec- 


‘tion campaigns. 


We urge this committee to spurn the proposals of busi- 
ness lobbyists who will seek to turn this measure into a 


sword designed to destroy not unions and free cok 
. lective bargaining. 


' We urge this committee to move with all possible speed 
to obtain the adoption of this measure, with the amend- 


ments we have proposed, in order that this nation moves 

‘promptly and swiftly to cope with those few disciples 
of corruption who have infiltrated the ranks of the trade 
union movement, blackened its — and sought 
to subvert it into a racket. 


Let me repeat again the words of Pres. Meany last 
year: “Our fight has been against the crooks and the rack- 
eteers. That, I trust, is your fight too. I trust you will not 
be misled by the propagandists who have appeared here 
with cynical propositions, who would use the labor move- 
ment’s hour of trial for their own nefarious purposes or by 
those who would subvert the Soe process to cheap 
political ends. 


“In writing legislation, I urge the members of this com- 
mittee to keep in mind these five points I cited in my testi- 
mony of March 27: 


“1—The great majority of the trade union movement 
and of its leaders are not crooks. 


“2—The majority must not be punished because of the 
sins of the few. 


“3—It would be criminal to adopt laws which would 
punish those who are the victims of the crooks by strip- 
‘ping their unions of their rights and powers. 


“4—tThe self-regulatory steps which the AFL-CIO has 
taken and is continuing to take will, in the long run, prove 
far more effective than some of the legislation already pro- 
posed by those who do not understand the problems of 
workers or the operations of a trade union or even the 
temptations of the market place. 


“5—Finally, that for every crooked trade union leader 
engaged in the unsavory task of ‘selling out’ the workers, 
there is at least one crooked business man. We urge that 
you move against the crooks, both in business and in labor. 


“It is possible to adhere to these guidelines and at the 
same time write meaningful, purposeful legislation which 
will aid, not hamper, the trade union movement in its 
clean-up campaign.” 


Text of President's 20-Point Labor Program 


:> require all unions to file detailed annual reports 

with the Department of Labor and furnish informa- 
tion to their members with respect to their financial opera- 
tions. These reports would be open to the PaRe, ‘te includ- 
ing union members. 


5~-*e require all unions to file with the Department of 

Labor, as public information, copies of their consti- 
tutions and by-laws and information as to their organiza- 
tion and procedures, which would be required to include 
provisions, which are observed, meeting minimum stand- 
ards for periodic secret ballot elections of officers, for the 
removal of officers, and for the imposition of supervisory 
control over the affairs of subordinate bodies. 


= te require all unions to keep proper records on the 

matters required to be reported, open to examination 
by government representatives and to permit union mem- 
bers, subject to reasonable conditions and upon request, 
to see and examine these records. 


F Sa require unions, union officers and agents, and 
employers to report and keep proper records with 
respect to any payments, transactions, or investments 
which create conflicts of interests or have as their objec- 
tive the interference with the statutory rights of individual 
union members and employes. 


5 Te require that union officers hold and administer 
union funds and property solely for the benefit of 
the union members and for furthering the purpose of the 
union and to make this duty enforceable in any court in 
a suit for an accounting by the union or by members, 


te require that unions observe minimum standards 
for the conduct of the elections of officers, including 
in addition to periodic elections, the right of members to 
Vote in secret without restraint or coercion and upon due 
notice, uniform opportunity for all members to be can- 
didates, procedures to ensure an accurate tabulation of 
votes, a ban upon the use of union or‘employer funds to 
Promote candidacies for union office, and requiring con- 
stitutions and by-laws to contain detailed statements of 
election procedures and compliance with such procedures. 


Q-Te require unions to observe minimum ‘standards and 
to conform to the appropriate provisions of their 


constitution and by-laws in exercising supervisory control 
over the affairs of subordinate bodies; such control should 
be limited in purpose to correcting corruption, or the dis- 
regard of democratic procedures or other practi¢es detri- 
mental to the rights of the members in the subordinate 
body, and assuring the performance of duties as a bar- 
gaining representative. 


pe place the edministration of this legislation in the 
secretary of labor and to provide him with appropri- 
ate and adequate authority to issue regulations, investigate, 
subpena witnesses and records, bring court action to 
compel compliance and to correct violations, and institute 
administrative procedures leading to decisions and orders, 
which would be subject to judicial review, necessary to 
effectuate the purposes of the legislation. 


Q-t prescribe criminal penalties for wilful violations 

of the act, for concealment or destruction of records 
required to be kept, for bribery between employers and 
employe representatives, for improper payments by em- 
ployers or their representatives to employes or employe 
representatives, forsembezzlement of union funds, and for 
false entries or destruction of. union books and records. 


10°°° preserve for union members any present reme- 
dies under state or federal laws, in addition to those 
provided under this legislation. 


1 | ee ‘o amend the secondary boycott provisions of the 

National Labor Relations Act so as to cover the 
direct coercion of employers to cease or agree to cease 
doing business with other persons; union pressures directed 
against secondary employers_not otherwise subject to the 
act; and inducements of individual employes to refuse to 
perform services with the object of forcing their employers 
to stop doing business with others; and to make clear that 
secondary activity is permitted against an employer per- 
forming “farmed-out struck work” and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, against secondary employers engaged in work 
at a common construction site with the primary employer. 


1 —To make it illegal for a union, by picketing, to 

coerce an employer to recognize it as the bar- 
gaining representative of his employes or his employes to 
accept or designate it as their representative where the 
employer has recognized in accordance with law another 


2 


labor organization, or where a representation election has 
been conducted within the last preceding 12 months, or 
where it cannot be demonstrated that there is a sufficient 
showing of interest on the part of the employes in being 
represented by the picketing union or where the picketing 
has continued for a reasonable period of time without the 
desires of the employes being determined by a represen- 
tation election; and to provide speedy and effective en- 
forcement measures. 


1 —To authorize the National Labor Relations Board 
to decline to take cases where the effect on com- 

merce is relatively insubstantial and to permit the state 

courts and agencies to act with respect to these cases. 


1 Pb eliminate the statutory prohibition which pres- 

ently bars certain strikers from voting in represen- 
tation elections, although their replacements are permitted 
to vote, and instead to leave the voting eligibility of sfrik- 
ers, as well as all others, to the administrative discretion 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 


1 —To authorize the board, under carefully considered 

specific conditions, to certify building and construc- 
tion trades unions as panennes representatives without 
an election. 


1 —In order to speed up the orderly processes of elec- 

tion procedures, to permit the board under proper 
safeguards to conduct representation elections without 
holding a prior hearing where no substantial objection 
to an election is made. . 


1 —To equalize the onus of the non-Communist affi- 
davit by extending it to employers, as well as 
unions, wishing to use the processes of the act. 


1 —To make clear that parties to a valid collective — 

bargaining agreement need not negotiate during 
the life of the agreement unless they have provided for, 
or agree to, the reopening of the agreement. 


1 —To authorize the designation by the President of 
an acting general counsel of the board when vacan- 
cies gccur in that office. 


—To require that the board be bipartisan in compo- 
sition by providing that not more than three mem- 
bers of the board may be of the same political party. 
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Road to Disaster 


HE COMBINATION of automation, -a continually developing 
= technology, and the 1957-58 recession has produced an imme- 
diate national problem—the continuing high level of unemploy- 
ment, most of it of long duration. 

In the past few weeks the government has released reports show- 
ing an increase of 300,000 in joblessness to a total of 4.1 million 
while average factory earnings reached new records and living costs 
declined. : 

These reports and others show clearly that the nation, well on 
its way out of the recession, is capable of producing at pre- 
recession rates with fewer workers. The result—a growing 
pool of unemployed that may well develop into a permanent 
situation. " ; 

It is against this background that the President’s Budget and 
Economic messages must be considered. And a thorough reading 
shows that there is no real understanding of the nature of the 
American economy—that it must grow and expand. 

The Administration’s policy is a policy of stagnation, based in 
part on the classical theory that a little unemployment and some 
idle plant capacity will produce “stable” prices. 

This is the road to disaster, the sapping of the nation’s strength 
and its role as the leader of the free world. 

The answer must be a continuing growth to meet the needs of 
an expanding population, and to provide the jobs for millions who 
are willing and able to work and for whom there are presently 
no jobs. 


Quote Without Comment 


NITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL sent the following story 
to its clients on Jan. 26: 

“New York—The National Association of Manufacturers 
charged today that Edward R. Murrow’s CBS Radio expose, “The 
Business of Sex,’ was mostly a hoax aimed at diverting the attention 
of the public from labor racketeering. 

“In an editorial in its official publication, the NAM News, the 
big business organization said Murtow in his nationwide broadcast 
last Monday ‘sought diligently to implant in the minds of his lis- 
teners the thought that American business and industry, habitually 
and as a matter of policy, employ prostitutes to help put across 
big deals. 

“ ‘Mr. Edward R. Murrow, the social philosopher of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, has proved himself to be a past master 
of innuendo, smear, snide implication and unsupported accusa- 
tion—tactics which he alleged were used by the late Sen. Joseph 
R. McCarthy, a man whom he pilloried unmercifully and unfairly,’ 
the NAM said.” 

The AFL-CIO News directs attention to excerpts from the 
Murrow broadcast appearing on the opposite page. 


A Proud Reeord 


aera YEARS ago a group of trade unions founded a 
life insurance company to satisfy the increasing demand of 
union members for security and protection against future hazards. 

Today the Union Labor Life Insurance Co. has reached the 
billlion-dollar mark in insurance coverage and provided thousands 
of workers with good service at low cost. 

To the trade unions who invested their funds in this venture, 
congratulations on a job well done. 
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Flood Contrel Needed’ 


N.Y. Times Reports: 


The AFL-CIO News over the past six months has 
been calling attention in its news and editorial col- 
umns to the growing number of chronically unem- 
ployed resulting from the 1957-58 recession despite 
a general improvement in the economy. 

A New York Times survey published Jan. 25, 
1959 gives widespread recognition to this problem 
for the first time in the general press. The survey 
completely supports material published in the News. 

Below are excerpts from the survey story written 
by Times labor reporter A. H. Raskin. 


OME OF THE COUNTRY’S major mass pro- 

duction centers are haunted by the prospect of 
permanent pools of jobless workers as a carryover 
from the recession. 


Times in 16 big industrial cities indicated wide- 
spread doubt that any foreseeable improvement in 
business this year would cut unemployment to pre- 
recession levels.: 

Detroit, capital of the automobile industry, has 
one-eighth of its work force idle at a time when the 
output of 1959 cars is climbing toward its scheduled 
peak. Pittsburgh, traditional center of steel and coal 
production, has twice as many unemployed as it had 
in the recession month of January. a year ago. 


FEW OF THE AREAS surveyed appeared to be 
returning to normal in job opportunities with any- 
thing like the same speed they had exhibited in 
moving back toward full production. 

The sunniest report came from California, which 
had the highest December employment in its history 
last month. The six counties in the San Francisco 
Bay district paced the upturn. The Los Angeles 


"| industrial district showed less of a gain but still did 


better than most areas in getting its idle back to 
work, 


The expectation of many communities that un- 
employment would stay fairly high stemmed from 
a variety of factors, almost all of which had begun 
to assert themselves before the fall-off in business. 


IN SOME MANUFACTURING industries such 
technological advances as automation—the use of 
electronic brains to command mechanical muscles— 
have cut manpower needs. The “productivity un- 
employment” created by the application. of these 
scientific discoveries of ways to make more goods 
with less human effort has been accentuated by a 
parallel development. This is the tendency of in- 
dustry to squeeze out its least efficient productive 
units as a means of trimming costs and thus recap- 
turing markets lost in the recession. 

The process of closing old plants and making 


maximum use of new ones has been coupled with a 


Permanent Joblessness Haunts 
Nations Key Industrial Areas 


A survey by correspondents of The New York . 


. 


the 
ma 
inc 
the 
mc 
a | 
the 
speeding up of the long-term swing toward de- @ >® 
centralized production in industries like autos, steel § “P 
and electrical manufacturing. More and more work 
is being shifted to assembly plants away from De- ag 
troit; more and more steel is being poured in mills  P° 
away from Pittsburgh. = 
MICHIGAN APPEARS TO HAVE the severest § ¥* 
survival of unemployment, with the Detroit area ™ 
especially hard hit. The state had 332,000 workers 
idle last month. This was 11.4 percent of its labor BH — 
force. State officials said they saw little chance that th 
the jobless total would drop below 300,000. For “ 
Detroit the mid-December unemployment figure was ” 
197,000, or 12.8 percent of the working population. pt 
PHILADELPHIA WITH 128,100 unemployed in ie ® 
mid-November had 7 percent of its labor force out th 
of work. This was higher than the national ratio . 
in that month of 5.9 percent jobless. The Phila- 
delphia figure covered an eight-county industrial sg 
area embracing Philadelphia, Bucks, Chester, Dela- sg 
ware and Montgomery Counties in Pennsylvania, ba 
plus Burlington, Camden and Gloucester Counties a 
in New Jersey.. 
In New York state unemployment insurance : 
claims set a record in the week ended Jan. 9, even ; 


though 231,955 New Yorkers have come to the end 
of their eligibility for regular state benefits and 
84,949 have also used up all their federal rights. | 


INDUSTRIAL AREAS in New Jersey and Con- 
necticut also continued to feel the pinch of large- | 
scale joblessness. The number without work in 
New Jersey reached 188,000 last month, the highest 
December figure since 1945. A further rise is ex- | 
pected this month, with most of it to be felt in the 
bustling economic complex around Newark. 

In Connecticut, Bridgeport had the most unem- y 
ployment. Its jobless total of 13,300 represented 
9.4 percent of all its workers. In the rest of New ‘ 
England a slow pick-up in jobs was reported. New 
England lost 200,000 manufacturing jobs between ‘ 
December 1956 and last May. Since then about 4 
one-quarter have been regained. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CHICAGO is double the ‘ 

total a year ago and Illinois employment experts are 
worried about the large number of young mea 
among the jobseekers. Almost one-third of all : 
those registered for jobs at unemployment insurance ) 
offices are in the 25-to-34 age group. 
- Improved technology and increased selectivity in 
hiring have been elements in keeping unemployment 
high in Cleveland and Akron. ” Nsdaiaaiog was 
consideréd less of a factor in joblessness in Birming- 
ham and Denver. 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1959 


q ee ree. ® 
Business Usi 
é 
= AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Al J. Hayes, chairman of 


the federation’s Ethical Practices Committee, has 
called on the McClellan committee to investigate 
the “use of immoral practices” by the nation’s 
business corporations as revealed in a recent Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System radio broadcast, “The 
Business of Sex.” 

Following are excerpted portions of the 55- 
minute broadcast. The show was produced by the 
Public Affairs Dept. of CBS News, narrated by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow and produced and written by 
George A. Vicas. . These excerpts are taken from a 
transcript provided by CBS News. 


MURROW: The name of this program is The 
Business of-Sex. In its preparation, our reporters 
spent the last three months querying individuals 
across the country; questioning law enforcement of- 
ficials; meeting with welfare officers and interview- 
ing people from every walk of life, including pro- 
curers and call girls. In the gathering of this in- 
formation our staff encountered considerable resist- 
ance on the one hand, and on the other, a surprising 
willingness to talk about even the most personal and 
intimate matters. 

The subject we are investigating is an old one, 
that of prostitution. But in today’s industrial society, 
it has appeared in a new form, with new conse- 
quences. That form is encompassed in the words 
“call girl,” and tonight’s report will attempt to ex- 
amine the extent and significance of this phenom- 
enon. 

We discovered that call girls come from all walks 
of life . . . they are secretaries, receptionists, school 
teachers, models, society girls, dancers, fledgling ac- 
tresses, or housewives in need of extra money. Their 
clients are men from equally varied professions. Here 
is how a call girl defines her customers. 

WOMAN: My clients are usually referred to in 
the trade between the girls as “Johns.” The large 
majority are of,the executive type; men in the higher 
income bracket with better positions because they’re 
the only ones that can afford to spend that kind of 
money, fifty dollars for an hour's entertainment or 
a hundred dollars for several hours. I don’t think 
that these “Johns” are too wealthy, but they must 
have an income of ten thousand dollars a year and 


up. 

MURROW: In this business nothing can be left 
to chance, but as our reporters discovered, it is not 
possible to find a pattern in the way arrangements 
are made for the entertainment of customers. This 
much can be said when arrangements are made: they 
vary from industry to industry, from company to 
company, from one level of society to another. 

In some cases top executives are directly involved 
—giving instructions as to the type and extent of 
the entertainment their company will provide. In 
other cases only the middle or lower echelon of the 
company is aware of the entertainment that is 
planned. But whatever the arrangements, they must 
be made carefully; the risks for all concerned are 
far too great. In some cases there is no question that 
this type Of entertainment must be provided, as this 
executive points out. 

EXECUTIVE: We have to produce sex for some 
of the buyers. The buyers will say, “Do you have 


any good numbers for this trip?” Call girls that we 


can get for them or models that will supply entertain- 
ment for the buyers. 

MURROW: The reasons and the methods for the 
entertainment of a client may vary. In some in- 
stances, procedures are greatly simplified to avoid 
embarrassment and needless contacts. This man, 


‘Washington Reports: 


Bipartisan Support Growing 
For Depressed Area Aid Bill 


HE NEW 86th CONGRESS will pass a bill to 

aid the nation’s areas of chronic unemployment 
even over a presidential veto, if necessary, a Repub- 
Bean and a Democratic member of the Congress 
declared on Washington Reports to the People, 
AFL-C1O public service program. 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R) and Rep. Dan Flood 
(D), both of Pennsylvania, said that a congressional 
committee is working toward a bipartisan bill and 
the Administration has been asked to cooperate. 

A depressed area measure passed Congress last 
year, but was vetoed. The chances of overriding a 
veto in the House this year, Flood said, are at least 
even. He hoped this would not be necessary. - 

“We have but one objective in mind,” said Van 
Zandt, “and that is a bill that will provide the kind 
of.federal assistance necessary to correct the chronic 
waemployment in some parts of the country.” 


Jsing Call Girls’ 
[ToSwingImportant Deals 


_ has been shared, whether it’s together or not makes 


himself often approached to provide the services of 
top call girls, explains how selections can be made 
by individuals in some corporations. 

MAN: There’s a very famous madam in New 
York who takes care of your multi-millionaires 
only. She is a famous, famous name in New York. 
She puts out a book every year, pictures ‘of the girls 
she has working for her. And sends this book to her 
very, very exclusive clients. Now this woman is 
one who really works with big business, you know, 
when big corporations have a party, they'll contact 
this woman. She’ll make a flat fee, three thousand, 
five thousand, all according to how many girls they 
want. And she'll send them a book, they'll pick out 
the girls. There’s no guesswork here. And she deals 
with the largest corporations in the United States. 

MURROW: Our reporters were told that some 
companies maintain one or two call girls on their 
payroll as part of their public relations staff. The 
girls use the five to six thousand dollars of their 
yearly salary as a drawing account. This call girl 
also has accounts, even though she is on no one’s 
payroll. 

GIRL: I have accounts with manufacturers who 
will call me and advise me of the fact that one of 
their buyers is coming into town and that I should 
proceed. Usually they will send me a check the 
next day. This is ordinarily the head of the com- 
pany or the manufacturer who wants to keep these 
buyers happy so that they will give him a large order. 

MURROW: Some executives denied that it was a 
widespread practice, others expressed amazement that 
anyone should not know how common the practice 
was. This publicist for his part, had few doubts of 
the widespread acceptance of the practice, particu- 
larly in our large cities. 

PUBLICIST: The use of call girls in industry is 
pretty widespread at this time. There are a lot of 
industries that use them, that are not suspect, such 
as industrial corporations. I think that in places like 
Chicago or St. Louis or Cleveland, the use of these 
girls is much greater than in New York. 

MURROW: What is the result of such business 
relations? We asked one company vice-president for 
his opinion. 

MAN: When you reach the point where they’re 
ready to go away with you for a week-end where 
you're going to bring girls along or for a night 
where you're going to have girls there, you have 
created a very, very close personal relationship which 
cannot be replaced. Everything else you do with 
them, nothing is illegal or immoral. 

And you realize in this kind of a business rela- 
tionship that although when you walk in with a deal 
you don’t say to him, “I want you to do something 
for me.” He knows damn well when you walk in 
that you’re hoping that he will do everything he can 
and you know that he will do everything within his 
power to be able to help you. . ; 

MURROW: This man is president of a large in- 
ternational firm; he seemed to agree with the vice- 
president. 

MAN: There is absolutely no doubt that prosti- 
tution per se does help business. This is the fastest 


way that I know of to have an intimate relationship | 


established with a buyer. It’s an experience which 


no difference. The point is, that I know that the 
buyer has spent the night with a prostitute that I 
have provided. 

In the second place, in most cases the buyers are 
married, with families. It sort of gives me a slight 
edge; well, we will not call it exactly blackmail, but 
it is a subconscious edge over the buyer. , 


“An increase in the economy of the nation will 
not necessarily benefit the chronically distressed 
areas,” Flood said, “especially those areas that are 
dependent upon a single industry, which is depressed 
or has moved away.” 

FLOOD STRESSED: “This is not a give-away. 
This is a revolving proposition, a loan. The only 
grant section of the bill would be to aid a distressed 
area in need of a public facility without which there 
would be no point to the aid. 

“The intent of this bill is local control, not federal 
interference, not federal domination of any kind.” 

Local and state funds for these areas have been 
exhausted, and therefore federal assistance is neces- 
sary, Van Zandt pointed out. 
- “Experts say that if there is 4 to 5 percent unem- 
ployed, the condition is serious, but in our districts, 
16 percent are without jobs, and they have been 


=/TS YouR= 
WASHINGTON 
 QOilland Shelton 


PRES. EISENHOWER with obvious anger denounced 


as “irre- 
sponsible reporting” a New York Herald Tribune story that Chief 
Justice Warren was disappointed by the President’s lack of push in 
helping implement the Supreme Court’s desegregation decisions. 
The Chief Justice, obeying the unwritten law that all such stories 
must be denied, was quoted as saying, bewilderingly, that the re- 
port “merits no comment” and then commenting that “it is wholly 
without foundation.” | 
The allegedly “irresponsible” reporter was Robert J. Donovan, 
head of the Herald Tribune’s Washington Bureau, author at an ear- 
lier time of an obviously semi-authorized and non-critical volume 
on the President during his first term, Eisenhower—the Inside Story. 
The Herald Tribune, often a spokesman for the GOP. interna- 
tionalist and financial set, used to be enthusiastically pro-Eisen- 
hower, although it committed the faux pas in 1952 of crying for 
the general to “dump” young Richard M. Nixon when Nixon was 
revealed as the favored recipient of extra operating funds from 
well-heeled campaign contributors. 

It tends now to be enthusiastic for Gov. Nelson Rockefeller of 
New York, and that may linger into 1960. That is when bitter- 
end relicts of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft intend to get even with 
all Republican internationalists and banking-set functionaries by 
turning thumbs down on Rockefeller and nominating Nixon. 

. * * * 

THE MOST FASCINATING running story in this capital other- 
wise is the backchat between the President and his loyal GOP con- 
gressional henchmen regarding who is to blame for the celebrated 
“hibernation” of the Republican elephant. 

Eisenhower said candidly immediately after the election that he 
simply couldn’t imagine what the people would like him to do dif- 
ferently from what he was doing. And when the party leaders, 
meeting in Des Moines, bit him publicly by suggesting that he should 
set an example in the “unremitting effort” politically demanded of 
them, he promptly bit them back. ep 


The party wrote the convention platforms on which he ran, 
he reminded them, and all his State of the Union messages had 
reflected these platforms. By implication, it was nonsense for 
Sen. Goldwater to demand to know which way. the “hibernating 
elephant” was headed. 


One doubts that the President will ever fully realize that what 
GOP professionals fundamentally dislike is his unconcealed distaste 
for the grubby work of being a successful political leader, Demo- 
cratic or Republican. 

* * *. 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of Manufacturers has found 
a new Republican sponsor for its so-called “bipartisan” bill to 
slash taxes according to an “automatic” five-year schedule that, 
oddly enough, would revise the revenue system to extend favors to 
corporation and high-income families. It is Rep. Howard H. Baker 
of Tennessee. 
The problem in finding a GOP sponsor for this proposal is to 
get one from a clearly “safe” Republican district. The last one 
was former Rep. Antoni N. Sadlak of Connecticut, whose district 
was presumably “safe” but who, as the Wall Street Journal delicately 
put it, “was not re-elected last November.” 

Affiliates of the Chamber of Commerce from seven southern 
states are buttonholing House leaders to say they disagree with 
the national chamber’s charge that the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity is “socialistic.” 

And Sen. Harry Flood Byrd, the Senate’s peerless economizer, 
is just like any other senator in demanding the reason that the 
Navy plans to shut up a base in Virginia. He wants “economy” 
to come at some other state’s expense. 


aS atte 
BIPARTISAN CONGRESSIONAL efforts to work out a veto- 
proof area redevelopment bill were described by Rep. Dan Flood 


(D-Pa.), center, and Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R-Pa.), right, on 
the AFL-CIO public service program, Washington Reports to the 


without them for a long time,” Flood added, 


People. Both congressmen said the legislation is urgently needed. 
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Page Eight 


Impulse Buying Hits 
Family Food Budget 


By Sidney Margolius 


HERE’S INCREASING EVIDENCE that merchandisers are 

becoming. highly skilled in manipulating families into buying 
_ unnecessarily expensive goods—especially in foods. Several surveys 
have shown that impulse buying largely has replaced the pre- 
planned menus and written shopping lists once considered the 
foundation of good hgusehold management. 


day’s food shopper waits to get to 
the store to do much of her meal 
planning. Much merchandising to- 
day is aimed at impulse buying, 
the report notes. Shoppers decide in 
the store what to buy among a wide 
variety of items, new products, new 
packages and specials. Fewer than 
half the country’s homemakers now 
make any definite meal plans in ad- 
vance, the researchers estimate, 

And while 8 out of 10 housewives 
questioned said they believed a “good 
homemaker” would use a prepared 

eek list most of the time, many who be- 
~ lieve in having a list still shop without one. 

Significantly, the survey found that housewives with higher in- 
comes are most likely to use shopping lists. 

There’s no doubt that many families are being successfully 
manipulated by glamorous packaging and shrewdly-planned dis- 
plays, and are failing to study what they buy. An Agriculture 
Dept. survey discovered most women never even look to see how 
many ounces a can has, or look past the name on a frozen-food 
package to read the other information. ° 


ABOUT THE ONLY ITEMS modern housewives do seem to 
really study nowadays are the fancy foods in the new “gourmet” 
and “hospitality” departments you now see in many markets. 
Women are fascinated by these fancy foods like guava jelly, store 
managers report. 

Retailers themselves are convinced that today’s women are not 
deeply interested in shopping for foods on an economical, nutri- 
tional basis. When stores occasionally do try to advise customers 
what to serve for best nutrition, they meet almost complete in- 
difference, one merchandising expert reports. 

The goods that are easiest to reach aren’t necessarily the best 
to buy. Often they are the goods the store wants you to choose. 
Stores have found you are more likely to buy an item if it is posi- 
tioned on the shelves from your waist to your neck. 


A MAJOR RESULT OF IMPULSE BUYING and browsing 
among the open counters and cases is that we now buy more meat, 
especially the factory-prepared delicatessen, and now serve meat 
at most other meals besides the main one, one survey found. Con- 
‘sumption of ice cream, candy and soft drinks also has jumped. 
A typical super today displays 400 different kinds of candy, lolli- 
pops and gum. 

Another effect of impulse buying is the modern tendency to buy 
smaller packages. Our parents used to save money by buying 100- 
pound sacks of potatoes, 25 pound bags of rolled oats, and the 
huge No. 10 size cans of fruit. Nowadays the big seller is the 
_No. 303 can containing 16 ounces of food. It has displaced many 
of the 20-ounce cans, while the husky No. 214 can now is hard to 
find at all. 


NOT ALL THE INCREASE in food costs is due to the tendency 
impulsively to buy costlier foods. Some (but not most) of the pre- 
pared foods are as cheap if not cheaper than the do-it-yourself. 
Frozen and canned orange juice, and some of the cake mixes, are 
examples of reasonable-cost prepared items. 

In fact, the tendency to explain away rising prices by “built-in 
maid service” is a little misleading. It’s only part of the reason. 
A government survey found that the average cost of food per person 
rose 18 percent from 1948 to 1957. Rising prices account for 
about half the increase. The other factors were substitution of 
more expensive food, slightly more food eaten per person, and 
more meals eaten out. 

The National Association of Food Chains is attacking the gov- 
ernment’s Consumer Price Index because it measures prices of 
only 80 foods. This is another red herring with which the chain- 
store association is trying to confuse the public. Even though it 
might be desirable to include a few more items in the index, the 
‘80 measured are the important, basic foods, and provide a sound 
‘statistical yardstick of price trends. 

What the food chains aren’t anxious to advertise, is that their 
own booming profits are one reason for the food-cost jump. Profits 
as a percentage of invested capital of eight leading chains in 1957 
reached the highest level since 1940, while their profits as a per- 
centage of sales were the highest since 1950. 

Thus, impulse buying is profitable for somebody, but not for you. 
The real money-saving way to shop is to plan meals around the 
leaders and cut-price specials the stores advertise. “The only 
shopper I respect,” one store manager said, “is the one who buys 
the specials and avoids the high-priced impulse items.” 


Copyright 1959 by Sidney Margolius 
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Vandercook Says: 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of John W. Vandercook, ABC com- 
mentator, sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to 
Vandercook over the ABC network Monday 
through Friday at 10 p. m., EST.) « 


AKING THE LONG view, the human race has. 
generally thrived with rising living costs. The 
really bad times have accompanied rapid declines in 
the cost of living as in the United States in the de- 


that there'd never been a time when you could buy 
_so much with the dollar 
you hadn’t got. 

The fact is that, except 
perhaps on our startlingly 
bullish stock exchanges, 

the inflationary climb has 
perceptibly slowed down. 
Nor has our experience of 
inflation been comparably 
as severe as has been that 
of most other countries. 

The world, for five 
years, was engaged in the 
most destructive war in 

history. When that war and its enormous waste was 
over, everything was in short supply. It was inevit- 
able that prices would go up. But in a statistical 
comparison of 24 nations, it turns out that the value 
of our American currency has depreciated less than 
has that of 21 other modern states, 


Morgan Says: 


Vaukercsak 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly 
broadcasts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commen- 
tator sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mor- 
gan over the ABC network Monday through 
Friday at 7 p. m., EST.) 


PROFESSOR from Ohio’s Oberlin College, Ben 

W. Lewis, whose command of English rivals 
his command of economics, had some trenchant 
things to say to the Kefauver Anti-Trust and Monop- 
oly subcommittee which he obviously hoped the 
White House would overhear. The senator from 

: ' Tennessee and his group 
are poking into the causes 
-of inflation and although 
Lewis didn’t exactly iso- 
late the virus source of this 
disease, he dismissed as a 
dangerous kind of quack- 
ery the President’s efforts 
to cure it with pious plati- 
tudes. 

Indeed Mr. Eisenhow- 
er’s repeated appeals to 
capital and labor to com- 
mune with their con- 
sciences and show restraint with prices and wages to 
preserve “our way of life” were classified by the 
professor as a separate malady which he called 
“creeping admonitionism.” 

“Our giant firms,” Lewis told the committee, “are 
sitting like fat, delectable dueks, virtually inviting 
the government to open fire with something more 


George T. Brown is assistant to AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany and executive secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Committee on Safety and Occupational 
Health, 

By George T. Brown 

ACH YEAR IN AMERICA roughly 10,000 wage 
earners lose their lives on the job. Yet, tragic 

as death is for the deceased worker, there are times 
when an answer to the question “Were the lucky 
ones among the dead?” might very well seem to be 
“Yes!”, particularly if you are among the dependents. 
Recently the California Department of Industrial 


by workers who were killed by on-the-job accidents 
in 1957. It shows: 

@ Of 770 workers killed on the job in California 
in 1957, all but 97 had dependents. 

@ Of 1,726 surviving family members 994 were 
dependent children whose ages ranged from less than 
one year up to 18 years; the average age of these 
children was 812 years. 

@ 613 survivors were widows. Their average age 
was 41 years. 

@ Six out of 10 were left with children under 18; 
one-fourth had three or more minor children. 

@ 119 survivors were adult relatives, either totally 
or partially dependent. 

FOR THESE 1,726 dependent survivors the word 
“living” took on new meanings in California dur- 
ing 1957. To be sure, there was the Workmen’s 


pression of the 1930's when it was dismally remarked 


Relations released a study made of dependents left 


It is also pointed out that no less than 93 percen 
of the inflationary price climb here has been cog 
centrated in three periods of time; in the two yeah 
immediately following World War II; during the 
Korean war; and, more surprisingly during the 
years between March 1956-1958. 


THE TRAGIC destructive inflations of histo; 
have occurred only when there was a severe foo 
shortage. If the prices of neckties and electric toast. 
ers start climbing out of sight, you and I will stop 
buying them. And that soon will bring their pricey 
down. If the price of a loaf of bread—as has hap 
pened—goes to $10—well, it must somehow be 
bought anyway. 

The United States is threatened rather with the 
deflationary effect of having far more than we can 
eat, or spin, or smoke. 

In essentials there are no shortages, so there is 
no possibility whatsoever, as one sometimes hear 
the well-upholstered mourn, of the “dollar becoming 
worthless.” 

Labor unions have been the victims of a kind of 
buckshot charge that they, by winning higher wage 
for their members—and incidentally, by making 
better customers out of them for the products of 
US. industry—bear the chief responsibility for 
rising prices. A statistician has nailed that accusm 
tion with this interesting discovery, that in the past 
two years, the costs of products turned out by nom 
unionized industries, rose on the average twice a 
fast as did the products of unionized companies, 


effective than anti-trust. The invitation will be ac 
cepted. One cannot even guess at the occasions 
which will prompt the firing, or the pattern which 
the firing will take. 

“But the conviction that great power over the 
economy must reside only in a government of the 
people will be acted on relentlessly, bluntly and with 
force. Events will count more heavily than fine 
logic in determining the action, but events will surely 
occur, and public action to repossess the power to 
economize (that is to say, make the economy work) 
will surely follow.” 


But what about the banner of “free enterprise," 
under which the National Association of Manufae 
turers is trying so valiantly to march? Like so many 
slogans, it has been supplanted; the real battle cry 
now is the concentration of power in bigness. 


“In a growing number of key spots in our econ- 
omy,” the Oberlin economist testified, “big units 
possess, and will continue to possess, a degree of 
power over the market incompatible with our com 
fident acceptance of competition as our economiz 
ing force.” 


PRESUMABLY, Lewis would feel uncomfortable 
too about undue coagulation of power of big labor, 
but his major apprehension was aimed at industrial 
power complexes by which the pressures of compe 
tition are lessened and diffused and in which eco 
nomic decisions are left to “a handful of persons 
who are not responsible by ballot, contract, or maf 
ket to those whose lives are substantially condi- 
tioned by the decisions.” 


On-the-Job Accidents Spell 
Economic Tragedy for Families}. 


Compensation payment. There was the Old Age 
& Survivors’ Benefit of the Social Security Act; 
and there was some payment from private insurance 
policies. But how much will those widows who are 
41 years of age and older be able to earn toward 
making up the year-in and year-out loss of wages? 
These statistics tell a tragic story about California's 
workers but it is a story that is not limited to just 
one state. Every day in some one of the other 48 
States this tragic record is made. Yet, few, if any, 
of the other state governments think it worthwhile 
apparently to collect such statistics which tell the 
meaning of safety to the families of workers. 


THE VERY SCARCITY OF such information 
about the dependents of workers killed on the job is 
significant. For it indicates that our thinking about 
safety today is focused too much upon what happens 
to the individual worker, that safety programs are 
only geared to preventing accidents from occurring 
to the individual. 

This is important. But the actual fact is that the 
accidents also happen to his wife, children and de- 


- pendent relatives. 
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Facts Don't Fit Inflation Scarelp; 
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The safety movement is a means of safeguarding’ 


a trade union member’s family as well as his own 
physical well-being. 
Safety must be recognized as a bread-and- butter 


issue on a par with higher wages, shorter hours, and 
better working conditions, 
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Page Nine 


Eagles Name _ | 
Schoemann for 
Labor Award 


Milwaukee, Wis.—Pres.. Peter 
Ty Schoemann of the Plumbers 
and Pipe Fitters has been chosen 
for the 1959 Green-Murray award 
of the Fraternal’ Order of Eagles. 

The »vard, given by the Eagles 
each year to a labor leader for 
“outstanding service to his organi- 
zation, the community and the na- 
tion,” will be presented to Schoe- 


Call Conference i in March: 


Building Trades Set 


4Legislative Goals 


Miami—The Executive Council of the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Dept. has approved a six-point legislative program 
and called a nationwide conference for Mar. 2-5 in Washington 
to help speed the program through Congress. - 

The department’ s council gave top priority to the Kennedy- 
Ervin anti-corruption bill with spe+® 
cial emphasis on its provisions al- 
lowing pre-hire agreements in the 


ing with officials of the National 
Contractors Association, decided to 


clati j|mann at ceremonies at the agro 
construction industry. step up the application of a code Club here on April 2. 

—— 4 fe worked out last year by the de- ‘| Schoemann served as gieddent 
the Early T-H Action Urged . |partment and the association to of the Milwaukee Building and 
cans - After Congress has acted on this | guarantee maximum cooperation in Construction Trades Council be- 

measure the council called for ear- | the utilization of new materials and fore becoming administrative as- 
e im ly hearings on the overhaul of the | equipment and the elimination of sistant to the late: Martin P. Dur- . 
eanfa Taft-Hartley Act with attention | restrictions on output. kin, whom he succeeded as presi- 
ring centered on repeal of 14-b which) 4 joint statement by Richard J. dent of the Plumbers and Pipe Fit- 
Ate pus me pier ya Gray, president of the Building . ters. 

-to-work” laws and re ° ’Con- : : ‘ : ivi 
armen ls an spel trades Det, and John F. Con: rarg SIDNEY HILLMAN Foundation's pubic service avardis|, AOE the cve poss bed by 
cing visions. Association labor committee, re-| Presented to Dr. Robert M. Hutchins pearing president of the | 4. milwaukee Sch anh cies d ey 
| off The program also includes: ported progress in applying the 10- Fund for the Republic, by Pres. Jacob S. Potofsky of the Clothing bership on: the Milwaukee “Hise 
fol © Modernization of the Davis-|,oint joint program approved in| Workers. Mrs. Bessie Hillman, widow of Sidney Hillman and an|ing Authority, the Greater Mik 
usa Bacon rat thy Pang io graye 1958 to reduce construction costs. | ACWA vice president, takes part in the ceremony at the award|waukee Committee and the State 
pasts and include fringe benefits such as dinner in New York. Board of Vocati 
10m health and welfare pension and va- Gray and O’Conneli pointed Education. OES GD 
ay tion plans castriuest? te 4s valentine ° In 1947, he was appointed by 
mg © Ensement of « comprehen: | Soper = \Hutchins H d at 3 ) 

sive housing program along the industry, however, emphasizes u ie S onore a Pres. Harry S. Truman as advisor 


the need to provide industry 
‘“maximum value at a minimum 
of construction cost.” The 10- 
point program does not affect 
basic wage rates but seeks to 
eliminate wasteful practices and 
is being implemented at the lo- 


lines of the bill sponsored by Sen. 

Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.). 
' @ Passage of the Monroney bill 
to aid airport construction. 

@ Enactment of the Murray- 
Metcalf bill to set up a program 
of federal aid for school construc- 


to the U. S. delegation to the In- 
ternational Labor Organization 
meeting in Geneva. 


Last year’s Green-Murray award 


went to Pres. Al J. Hayes of the 
Machinists. 


Hillman Award Dinner 


New York—Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund for the 
Republic, warned that every American citizen “is going to have to 
be educated to the limit of his capacity” if our hopes of democracy 


OME tion. cal level. are to be realized. ° 

hich The department’s annual legisla-| Another statement by ey and The noted educator, recipient of the $1,000 annual Sidney Hill- MeClellan Unit 
-B tive conference usually draws sev- | representatives of a majority of oth-| man Foundation award for meri-® 

a eral thousand delegates from build-|er business associations in the con- | torious public service, told a dinner relations, civil liberties and workd Gets Approval 

ith ing- trades unions and councils | struction field announced a deci-| audience here that “history will | P°4°°- : 

ps across the nation who discuss the |sion to “appoint a joint committee | have trouble with American educa-| Previous recipients of the public F or Full Y ear 

n¢@ various issues and then do a “but-|from employer groups and unions | tion in the 20th century.” service award have included for- 

rely@ tonholing” job on Capitol Hill with |to continue the study” of common| “jt will see a people who say |™¢ Pres. Harry S. Truman, Mrs.| ‘The Senate Rules Committee has 
r tH their senators and congressmen. | problems and to “seek their solu-| they are dedicated to education and | Eleanor Roosevelt, Supreme Court) cleared a resolution which would 
ork) The department, after a meet- | tions.” who are the richest in the world — ‘i pees yr es —_ extend the life of the McClellan 

: indifferent to education and un- hj P at re.) Pee Aas special Senate committee until Jan. 
se," willing to pay for it. It will see an | 5 me ye -) and Bishop} 31, 1960, continue its bipartisan 
fac Carey Te l l S Kd. ucad to rs educational system that delivers | °°T47° °- -Hen. complexion, and authorize another 
any less education per dollar than al- Anti-Democratic Trend $750,000 to finance its investiga- 
cry most any other saying that all it} Hutchins, in his speech, warned | tions. 

La bo r *s Se hool R rf) le — is more money,” the speaker | that there is “a world-wide anti-| The full Senate is expected to act 

“om a sai democratic trend that has little or | quickly to extend the committ 
nis —_ 2 The trad h yoy oer Fund Praised nothing to do with the intimidation headed since its inception in 1957 
» of ON EERECCO—<2-R6 ap UR Bi EA a ee . Jacob S. Potofsky, president of | or seductions of the Kremlin,” par-|by Sen. John L. McClellan (D- - 
~On- 18 distinct rye of a and po itical action $0 muprove an the Hillman Foundation and head | ticularly in the new countries which | Ark.). 
niz- a — peng Rib geaa Vice Pres. James B. Carey | o¢ the Clothing Workers, presented |have been liberated from col-| McClellan committee members 

0 € nation’s scnool boards. 3 the award to Hutchins and a scroll | onialism. unanimously approved the idea of 
Addressing the 19th convention of the National School Boards | which lauded the Fund for the Re-| At a recent international con- retaining a uaen balance of 
able@ Association here, Carey said that : public which, “despite constant at-| ference, he said, he noted “the|four Democrats and four Republi- 
in some of these 18 areas “labor’s rut Recs — oe, 6 tack, took a leading position in the | sense of relief with which members | cans. 
. 4 . . 

ae eg date back more than 100 lente ‘ek Mice dae a i. no omnes - oe —_ = 3 ae aoe a an In the waning days of its second 
. i te -and local levels; election |;. ;:.; : bs a , f full year of operations, the commit- 

on The areas include federal aid | State ° . individual rights. tries and with which the French- turned i : : 
oe of Inghinters whe wl back thest “We are coming to realize,” |men present welcomed DeGaulle.” i nee ed hee nore i = pels 

° H ? . 
nd Union Leader Programs; an equitable tax base | aid Potofsky, “that liberty does | “These men saw no way,” said Teninaler Pres. James R. Hoffa and 
a ~é supply ergfe erg not exist unsupported. It has to | Hutchins, “of adjusting democratic | Allen Dorfman, Chicago insurance 
H d St t pty —— ott rd be fought for unendingly, and it institutions to contemporary reali- | proker. 
eads ate Pe gions 3 their is never finally won.” ties. What they hope for is a pe-| grag Investigator Martin S. Uhl- 
h *% The Hillman Foundation seeks |Tiod of order in which the most} i,1nn said the insurance account 
Labor Dept. seg cao . |to perpetuate the ideals of the late|@cute problems, like Algeria in|¢,, the multi-million-dollar health 
: Taney. Degenent of the Elect] aCwa president in the fields of |France and corruption in Siam,|.1q welfare fund of the Central 
San Francisco—Gov. Edmund{|cal, Radio & Machine Workers,|i.ormanagement relations, race |ay be solved; after which they | Qon¢ f T 
Ss G. Brown has named John H. Hen- stressed also labor’s role in pro- ¥ may, Or may not, uy government eninge ran Poca ope aN be 
ning as director of California’s tecting educators against _Witch- D. e. Contractor Told by the people again.’ though mmc aes br cle Rent 
Age @ Dept. of Industrial Relations. hunts, its support of academic free- To Halt Di + ce ‘ The educator was caustic in his Pa ean tie: ie The fol 
Act; Henning, for 10 years research | 40m and its fight to eliminate racial o Halt Discrimination | .omments about the media of mass ksoiges se D —— al 2 sai 
ince HB and educational director of the for- | S¢sregation. The President’s Committee on |communications — newspapers, ra-] | :.. 7 an te sys Fike 
are B mer State Federation of Labor, will| He told the school board mem-| Government Contracts has called|dio and television—which fail to one se ne as is t % 
ard B supervise state labor law enforce-| bers that a better educational sys-|on the Walter Truland Co., sub-| supply full and accurate informa- . esa . ae. “ee 
ges? BH ment, the state conciliation service, | *€™ “depends entirely on teachers, contractor for electrical work on a|tion on which people can base their Ubhmana said that Hoffa ma- 
ia’s BH safety regulation, apprenticeship their training, their pay, their job) federally-financed urban redevelop- | judgment on public affairs. neuvered” to get both insurance 
just | standards, workmen’s compensa- security, their chance of doing the| ment project in Washington, “to , accounts for Dorfman. 

48 & tion and labor statistics. pay ms “ie 4 ee Dep to do} effect full adherence to its legal ob- Pension Checks Go a is peceipry ag ge feasting. ie 
ny, : ; or children. And the money to} ligation not to discriminate because |" WU show that in the past nine years the 
bile a the 9 ~ paar bem porters finance these goals.” of race in employment.” sane Members. me commissions on the two Teamster 
the B Henning has been active in civic In addition to these goals, said | The committee found the firm is| members of the Ladies Garment | “¢lfare funds plus the eae yer 

affairs. Carey, labor has a deep and com- | not restricted in its recruitment of | Workers in western and central | CUC28° Local 1031 of the Intl. 
He is a member of San Fran- tinuing interest in: electrical workers by its contract} Pennsylvania received their first ee Se vaginosis eee 
{ion cisco’s Commission on Equal Em-| ® A re-examination of curricu-| with Local 26, Intl. Brotherhood | pension checks under the union’s — Pa pian tak ony an pellicle 
b is ployment Opportunity. He has |/!ums to meet the new challenge of | of Electrical Workers. The AFL-|retirement plan at ceremonies here h se 
out B served on the city’s Public Welfare | the space age and the atomic era. | CIO Civil Rights Committee found | and in Lancaster. Gnarge. j 
09 B Commission and as president of| © Improved health safeguards | the local refused to accept Negroes} Mrs. Dora Barry Whitcomb of |, Seymour Goodman, a supervis- 
ar€ @ the Board of Permit Appeals. He for students, expanded medical | into membership and has persisted | Elizabethville and Mrs. Martha | ‘8 ¢xamuiner of the New York In- 
‘IMS BH is also on the advisory committee | Protections and enlarged benefits|in that refusal despite the inter-|Bingman of Harrisburg, members | SUrance Dept., said that on the 
for the University of California’s|Uader the. milk and lunch pro-| cession of international union offi-)of Local 108, were honored at basis of the standards set up by the 
the @ Institute of Industrial Relations | 8™ams. cials and the AFL-CIO. exercises in the Civic Club here. | National Association of Insurance 
de- § and the University of San Fran-| @ The need for a reorientation} Labor's Civil Rights Committee | Mrs. Mary A. McNally of Park- | Commissioners, Dorfman received 
cisco’s Labor-Management School.|in public thinking to comprehend | said it is continuing to work close-|esburg; Mrs. Josephine W. Hardy $1.2 million in excessive commis- 
jing * Henning’s father was a charter |not only the urgency of the prob-|ly with IBEW Pres. Gordon Free-jof Atglen and John L. Murr of | sions. 
wo [ member of the San Francisco local | lem but also the fact that it is no| man in efforts to effect compliance |Colombia, all members of Local] Meanwhile, Pres. Eisenhower ex- 
_ ff of the Plumbers and Pipe Fitters | longer a town, a city and a county | by Local 26 with the non-discrimi-|197, received their first checks at|tended for another year the Mc- 
tter and his grandfather was a charter | problem but a national and federal.) nation policies of the international |a meeting in the Brunswick Hotel, Clellan committee's authority to ex- 
and # member of a Teamsters local. problem as well, ‘ union and the AFL-CIO. Lancaster. amine income tax returns, . 
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$250 Million Swindle: 


U.S. Aid to Franco Spain Said’ 
Helpful Only to Upper Classes V 


Madrid—What the U.S. Congress will do about requests for financial aid for Spain during they The 
current session is causing widespread apprehension here in the wake of a major financial scandalgpf 2 1 
that has driven this country close to bankruptcy. 


Involved is a “flight of capital,” a phrase sometimes used by international bankers because it 3 
softer than the harsher and more accurate “swindle,” of at least $250 million. 

More than 1,000 top-drawer ® 
business leaders, financiers and gov- 
ernment officials are involved: in 
the giant gyp, which has. driven 
down the peseta, Spain’s unit of | - 

, from an artificial legal | 


ing the names * 1,363 Spaniards 
with accounts in the Banque Suisse, 
one of the largest banks in Switzer. 
land, which had not been knownj 
to the Institute of citer Ex 


Italian Workers End 
Strike Over Layoffs { 
' Florence, Italy—dAfter 


rate of 42 for $1 to nearly 60. widespread street rioting, un- change. Legi 
The American interest in the| | jon leaders called off a gen- : Gigantic ‘Fix’ Rumored . 


The word got around that the 
“fix” was in—anyone who turned 
in his illegal deposits at the gen- 
erous rate of 57 to the dollar (not# 
the legal rate of 42) would get of ® 
with a reprimand. 


country’s financial plight rests in 
the fact that for several years 
Spain, despite its sickly economy, 
has had a steadily growing trade 
gap—the difference between the 
bvalue of: what it exports and what 


eral strike in support of 400 
employes of the Galileo preci- 
sion instruments factory here 
whe had launched a sitdown 
strike rather than accept lay- 
offs and were ejected under 


LUNCHEON HONORING the delegation representing American 
workers at the Indian Trade Fair was given during their stay in 
New Delhi by U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker. In the front 
row are, left to right, Swaran Singh, Minister for Steel, Mines & 
Fuel; Bunker; and AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Joseph B, Keenan, who is 


secretary of the Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Standing, | it imports. | a court order after 17 days in The London Observer pointedip!: 
left to right are Sec. N. K. Bhatt of the Indian National Trade Union Its slender reserves of gold and the plant. out that the large amount of get 
Congress; David S. Burgess, U.S. labor attache; Winthrop G. Brown, | bard currencies have skidded to The strikers, among 980 | | pesetas smuggled out of the coun- He 
deputy chief of the U.S. mission; R. L. Mehta, joint secretary of the} $52 million, compared with near- workers furloughed out of a | |try “illustrates the current panic 


work force of 1,900, claimed 
the Italian constitution recog- 
nizes “the right of all citizens |° 
to work” and asserted there 


about the instability of the peseta 
among the controlling classes.” 


Gen. Sec. Pascual Tomas of 


Ministry of Labor & Employment; Alfred E. Wellons, first secre- 
tary of the U.S. Embassy; and Cornelius Miller, labor advisor for 
the Technical Cooperation Administration mission. Harry Pollak, 


ly $100 million at the end of 
1957 and $220 million a year 


Had it not been for $1 billion 


the General Spanish Union of 
AFL-CIO intl. representative, also was in the American delegation. “Gk Mee 198, Sa Oia |e enough orders on hand Weathers te Be an affiliate of SI 
Gili ole. to keep everyone busy for six | | the Intl. Confederation of Free | 
i k months while management Trade Unions, wrote Victor G. G 
e e Sa e S r¢ ree Although there has been a blac scouts around for more. — Reuther, administrative assistant | . 
market * pesetas for years, ae The sitdown had wide- to Pres. Walter Reuther of the | the 
® e « © corrupt Franco government spread union and popular Auto Workers, repeating previ- j ca 
nothing about it until a month ago, ae that U.S a 
n U ur is ic tion when th dal broke in forei support, including that of ous charges that - economic Bo 
. nSeggaeae mn /oreig™ | | many political and church aid “serves no purpose except to th 
m5 5: fi g newspapers. Only the Institute of icf: enrich the Franco regime.” oni 
London—Free world maritime unions in countries where $0-| Foreign Exchange, part of the ‘ : C: 
ealled runaway ships are owned will demand contracts covering | Bank of Spain, has the right to , ‘ “We believe that What is hap- 
their crews regardless of what “flag of convenience” the vessel may | transfer and maintain funds in for- rage tiered - swindle — after a now, roy a. ihe : Koy sh 
be flying, their representatives agreed at a meeting here of the Intl. | eign currencies outside Spain. . vdieo case dala oe fon rt rarer g a ae pP verte site a pr 
Transportworkers Lhe eetoarn ‘“ Rich Get Richer . ment announced that a judge had|help stop all economic aid to =" 
The program, thins ane taxes in their own countries regis-| But somehow or other, a lot of | been assigned to investigate. The | Franco since it serves no other pur- | ™™ 
delegation from the Unit 0 ter them under the “flags of con-| Wealthy Spaniards were able to| statement said a list had been found} pose than to enrich the Francof| ~ 
led by Pres. Joseph N. Curran of | | vience” of other nations par- | build up large balances of hard|on a Swiss agent in Spain contain- | regime.” = 
the Maritime Union and Pres. Paul ticul arly Panama Liberia, ion currencies, stocks and bonds in 
Hall of the Seafarers, was a major) 5. and Costa Rica. other countries, principally Switzer- e , * of 
policy change for the ITF. In the Gen. Sec. Omer Becu said the |/and. This has been reflected in ourt to e@view q 
past, unions in the countries where oe eee ITF oa © | the past six months by the appear- ta 
the crews of ships were recruited — pope ie -< ww ance of large quantities of pesetas ti 
had bargaining rights in the eyes | woud serve fo ou P in foreign exchange markets all a 


of the ITF. 

The enabling resolution pledged 
the unions: 

“To seek to have established the 
appropriate collective agreements 
covering wages and working con- 
ditions and, where lacking, social 
security; such agreements to be con- 


under which the crew of a ship 
owned in one country and regis- 
tered in another would be recruited 
through the appropriate union in a 
third nation with low standards of 
wages and working conditions. 
Crews of U.S.-owned ships flying 
one of the Panlibhonco flags some- 
times have been recruited under 


over the world; the presence of 
well-heeled Spaniards enjoying lush 
vacations in. other countries, and 
the blossoming on Spanish streets 
of shiny, expensive foreign-made 
luxury automobiles, such as Cadil- 
lacs. 


Some of the pesetas undoubt- 


Ruling on Slowdowns 


The Taft-Hartley Act requirement that unions and employers 
bargain in “good faith” will be reviewed by the U.S. Supreme Court 


in terms of whether a slowdown 


or partial strike violates the act, 


Two federal Courts of Appeals decisions have held that slow- 
downs and other tactics during contract negotiations are not illegal 


bad-faith bargaining. This is strong- 4 


4 


eluded through affiliated unions of ; : : ly protested by the National Labo The committee held the records tee 

the country in which actual control |8"™¢¢ment with Indian unions. edly went across the border in “Snes tea ; j pending the court action. Lower ™ hoi 

of the shipping operation is vested Poses ITF pan diogng bp suitcases or in the mail, despite The issue first arose in 1954|courts had rejected the Teamsters & bill 

and, where necessary, by the ITF a ic asa: ta neg ‘ “ the risk involved. One of the | when the board found the Textile | Plea on the ground that they lacked & lati 

Seafarers Section Groner its Fair |¢™p all -— — will be set-| favorite methods of getting them Workers Union guilty of bad-faith | the power to interfere with a Sem & six 

Practices Committee. jurisdi P ; : bargaining with Personal Products | ate committee’s exercise of a legis HM Ad 
h tled by the ITF Fair Practices| imto foreign banks was for Span- ; : ‘ : 

Ship owners who refuse to p aoa 2 Co., reversing previous rulings and | lative function. Teamsters lawyers & to 
sign contracts face not only strike mmittee. ish exporters to undervaine ship- precedents in the area. contended that the committee had #% ho 
action at home, with support At a press conference Becu de-| ments and have the difference de- The board issued a similar ruling | Zone beyond its constitutional pow- H% thr 
from other waterfront unions, |scribed the ITF-sponsored global| posited in a Swiss bank account. | in the case involving the Insurance |€T in making the records available [i nat 


but also a worldwide boycott by 
all ITF affiliates. 
Runaway ships are those owned 
in traditional maritime nations 
whose owners to escape unions and 


boycott of runaway ships, held 
from Dec. 1 to 4, as “highly suc- 
cessful,” though it was a “demon- 
stration” rather than an organizing 
or bargaining tactic. 


Another method was the reverse 
of this—imports were overvalued, 
and when they were paid for, the 
difference likewise went into a for- 
eign bank account. 


Agents Intl. Union and the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. The Supreme 
Court has agreed to review the lat- 
ter case. 

In the Prudential case the appe- 


for criminal prosecution. 


Labor Backs 


The Franco government didn’t | late ru wrneiee St ne Sar Stepped-up 
ment that a work slowdown during 
Meany &U r; v4 es F ull Labor 2 A - U ° negotiations violated Taft-Hartley. V H. ° 
Igerian nion Since the workers have the power et ousm:g 
1 to strike, the court said, there can 

Support f or Red Cross Leaders Acquitted be no limit on thelr ight to partly | Sport for the “much-needed 

: 1: . : : veterans’ housin rogram” was 
“Whenever disaster strikes, the people of America know Algiers—A military tribunal. has geet a creo toma expressed by a AFL-CIO in a =. 

acquitted Idir Aissat, first general “There is not the slightest in- “ 

they can depend upon the Red Cross,” AFL-CIO Pres. secretary of the General Union of | consistency between genuine de- letter to Rep - Olin E. Teague (D- Bi Spa 
Meany declared im a letter endorsing the 1959 Red Cross Algerian Workers (UGTA), on] sire to come to an agreement and Tex.), chairman of the House $2. 
campaign, which will be held during March. charges of engaging in activities| the use of economic pressure to |CO™M™ittee on Veterans’ Affairs. Ma 
Meany declared in a letter to Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, | | which endangered the safety of the| get the kind of an agreement one The letter, signed by Boris Shish- #8 
president of the American National Red Cross: state. wants.” kin, secretary of the AFL-CIO # 
“There is no voluntary organization in the United States Also acquitted was Ali Remli,}| In another action, the Supreme | Housing Committee, called for ex- = 

more deserving of the wholehearted support of the men and UGTA national secretary. How-[|Court refused to review a ruling | ending of housing loans to peace- 

women of the American Federation of Labor and Congress | | °V¢" three other UGTA officers | that allows the McClellan special |time veterans and emphasized that 
of Industrial Organizations than the American Red Cross. were convicted—Abdelkader Alllal, | Senate committee to turn over | the interest rate on GI loans shoul@agy 
“Workers all across America have been helped by, and who was sentenced to three years subpenaed union records to help a be kept low. — e le 
have in their turn helped, the American Red Cross . . . The Poe ee ye tad RC tN ey state district attorney prepare a/ Shishkin also called for appro J‘ 
, . Charikhi, | criminal case. priation of additional funds for die 9 ure 
sens aud denghters of workers, serving im the fer-feng armed each sentenced to two years. The review was asked by the/rect loans to veterans, pointing out Jj ica 
services of the United States, have known as well the helping | Aissat was arrested in May 1956, | Teamsters Union in a case involv-| that previous appropriations have rep 
hand of Red Cross workers in time of emergency. shortly after the UGTA was|ing the records of a Philadelphia| been exhausted. He urged that the jg bo 
“There is no doubt in my mind that the workers of our | | formed with ICFTU backing by | local subpenaed by the committee Program be extended beyond the J the 
land will translate their appreciation of service into contribu- | | Algerian union members who had | which the committee said it would | “narrow confines” of the rural area [a M: 
tions to insure that the Red Cross will be able to operate | | broken away from the Communist-| turn over to Philadelphia officials|to benefit veterans in cities where Mm Wil 
during 1959 whenever and wherever the need arises.” dominated General Confederation | to investigate for evidence of mis-|sufficient private funds are not jm the 
of Workers. use of funds. available for Gl loans, At 
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1 ajor Housing Bill 
<tVital to Nation’ 


By Gene Zack 
the The AFL-CIO has called for prompt congressional enactment 
nda i 


Z 


AFL-CIO. NEWS,, WASHINGTON; D. C., SATURDAY, JANUARY.31, 1959. 


CIO Tells Congress: 


f a 10-year, $6 billion omnibus 


The federation asked Congress 1 


ntroduced by Sen. Joseph S. Clark (D-Pa.), terming such a pro- 
ram “critically vital to the nation’s growth, prosperity and welfare.” 
to broaden the Clark measure to |j 


housing and urban renewal bill 


nd veterans’ housing contained in 
housing bill submitted by Sen. 
ohn. J. Sparkman. (D-Ala.), and 


le-income. housing. 
Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Bie- 


Biller coupled the request for 


jers 
yurt 
act, 
)w- 


gal 


rds 
wer 
ters 
ked 
ene 
gis- 
ers 
had 
Owe 
ible 


peedy action with a plea that the 


timorous piecemeal approaches” 
by the Administration, which pro- 
hosed no new public housing starts 
nd called only for a six-year, 
1.35 billion urban renewal pro- 
He said a “comprehensive at- 
ack” on the twin problems of hous- 
ng and urban renewal “has been 
Helayed too long,” adding: “Ap- 
heals to ‘balance the budget’ and 


Shishkin Asks Wage 
Guards in Housing 

Any housing bill passed by 
the 86th Congress should 
carry two key provisions, 
Boris Shishkin, secretary of 
the AFL-CIO Housing Com- 
mittee, said in testimony on 
Capitol Hill. 

The measure, he said, 
should call for payment of 
prevailing wages in any hous- 
ing construction involving 
any type of federal assistance 
—including government guar- 
antees and insurance. 

It should also guarantee the 
opportunity to obtain ade- 
quate housing without regard 
to race, color, creed or na- 
tional origin. : 


y° fe 


‘prevent inflation’ are now ad- 
vanced only to provide new ra- 
tionalizations for further postpone- 
ment of effective programs to meet 
the nation’s housing and redevelop- 
ment requirements.” 

Boris Shishkin, secretary of 
the AFL-CIO Housing Commit- 
tee, said it was “shocking” that 
housing has mever received top 
billing in the Eisenhower legis- 
lative program. “For the past 
six years,” he said, “our national 
Administration has been trying 
to muddle through the national 
housing problem. But muddling 
through has brought us only stag- 
nation, when what we want is 
growth.” 


With housing legislation given 
top priority by the Democratic 
leadership in both houses, the hear- 
ings appeared to be paving the way 
for the first head-on clash between 
the heavily-Democratic 86th Con- 
gress and the budget-conscious Re- 
publican Administration. 


Administration Assails Bills 

A White House spokesman as- 
sailed both the Clark bill and 
Sparkman’s alternative six-year, 
$2.5 billion measure. Norman P. 
Mason, administrator of the Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency, 
told the committee either measure 
would be “an excessive burden” on 
the federal treasury. 

The Clark bill, however, drew 
strong support from municipal 
leaders in major cities. 

Testifying in behalf of the meas- 
ure were spokesmen for the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association, which 
represents 13,000 cities, towns, 
boroughs and villages throughout 
the nation; the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, representing 300 cities 
With populations over 50,000, 
the National Housing Conference; 
Americans for Democratic Action; 


nclude provisions for cooperative ® 


» add another $1 billion for mid- es 


nate Banking Committee reject |. 


Pennsylvania’s Democratic Gov. 
David L.. Lawrence; and the may- 
ors of eight large municipalities. 
Failure to enact the “minimum 
me ” urged by the AFL- 
CIO, Biemiller warned, would 
“stunt the economic growth of 
our nation ... at a critical time 
when the rest of the world is 
measuring the ability of our 
economy to grow against the al- | 
ready demonstrated forward 
thrust of the Soviet economy.” 
He said “a complacent attitude 
cannot be countenanced” in the 
face of the fact that 13 million 
American families are still forced 
to live in substandard dwellings. 


Program Non-Inflationary 

Emphasizing that a comprehen- 
sive program would be non-infla- 
tionary, Shishkin noted that hous- 
ing activities expanded in recent 
months from “previous disastrously 
low levels.” The resulting partial 
revival of the industry, he said, has 
“helped to reduce unemployment 
among building and construction 
workers and has proved to be-a 
powerful factor at a critical time in 
helping to check recession and to 
stimulate overall economic re- 
covery.” 
. The Clark bill, in addition to 
allocating $600 million a year for 
10 years for urban renewal projects, 
also would authorize construction 
of 135,000 public housing units a 
year until the 810,000 units called 
for in the Housing Act of 1949 
have beén cor-tructed. 


Relocation Housing 

The meas--e also would pro- 
vide for relocation housing for 
families displaced by urban re- 
newal, highway and other public 
projects and would make available 
low-interest, long-term loans for 
construction of housing for the 
elderly. 

Shish’ in said addition of several 
provisions to the Clark bill is neces- 
sary to insure legislation that will 
“measure up to the national need.” 

High on the list, he said, 
should be an additional $1 bil- 
lion for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to pur- 
chase FHA and VA mortgages of 
$13,500 and under to support 
moderate-priced housing. Sim- 
ilar authorizations under the 
Emergency Housing Act of 1958 
have been exhausted. 

The Sparkman bill’s provisions 
for $300 million for direct loans 
for veterans, Shishkin said, should 
be expanded to cover veterans in 
urban as well as rural areas “where 
private funds are not available on 
reasonable terms.” 

Mayor Anthony J. Celebrezze of 
Cleveland, speaking for the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association, said the 
nation’s slums could be wiped out 
within two decades if the Clark bill 
is enacted. 

Appearing for the U.S. Confer- 
ence of Mayors, Los Angeles’ May- 
or Norris Poulson said Clark’s bill 
“would permit sound planning and 
intelligent local budgeting.” A for- 
mer Republican member of Con- 
gress, he particularly opposed Ad- 
ministration proposals that federal 
contributions for urban renewal 
gradually be reduced from the pres- 
ent two-thirds to half the cost. 

William L. C. Wheaton, chair- 
man of the board of the National 
Housing Conference, said the White 
House program would cut back 
housing “far below the level needed 


to achieve real progress.” 


| COMPREHENSIVE HOUSING LEGISLATION to ease the plight of 13 million American families 
still forced to live in substandard dwellings was urged by AFL-CIO spokesmen at hearings before . 
the Senate Banking Committee. At the witness table (left to right) are: Boris Shiskin, secretary of the 
AFL-CIO Housing Committee; Legislative Dir. Andrew J. Biemiller; Bert Seidman, economist in the 
AFL-CIO Dept. of Research; and John Edelman, legislative director of the Textile Workers Union. 
Seated with his back to the camera is Sen. John Sparkman (D-Ala.), a member of the committee. 


39 Senators Sponsor Stronger 
Area Redevelopment Legislation 


A $375 million Area Redevelopment Bill—a stronger version of depressed area legislation vetoed 
last year by Pres. Eisenhower—has been introduced in the Senate by a bipartisan coalition of 33 


Democrats and six Republicans. 


Chief sponsors are Democrats Paul H. Douglas (Ill.) and Joseph S. Clark (Pa. ), and Republicans 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) and J. Glenn Beall (Md.). The measure calls for $300 million in loans 


and $75 million in direct grants. . 

The bill was seen as a fresh 
challenge to the Administration, 
which asked for only $55 million, 
all of it loans, as part of its “budget- 
balancing” program, but Douglas 
said he doubted the bill would run 
into another veto. 

Changes Made 

While the bipartisan bill calls for 
larger sums than the Administra- 
tion measure, the sponsors said 
changes had been made from the 
Douglas-Payne bill: of last year— 
principally with regard to the dura- 
tion of loans and higher interest 
rates—to meet some White House 
objections. 


The sponsors pointed to the 
last reports from the Labor Dept. 
showing 80 major and 188 small- 
er labor markets in the nation in 
the “substantial labor surplus” 
category—defined as 6 percent 


Union-Won 


or more of idle workers covered 
by unemployment compensation. 
These figures were up sharply 
from May 1956 when only 23 
major and 65 smaller labor mar- 
kets were classified as having 
substantial labor surplus. 

The measure calls for establish- 
ment of an Area Redevelopment 
Administration to carry out the 
bill’s purpose of assisting commu- 
nities and industries in providing 
new employment opportunities in 
areas of persistent unemployment 
and underemployment. 

The bill would provide? 

@ Two $100 million revolving 
funds—one for urban areas, the 
other for rural areas—to provide 
low-interest, 30-year loans for in- 
dustrial projects. 

@ A third $100 million fund 
for loans to communities and states 
for public facilities projects to help 


attract new industries. These loans 


could run as long as 40 years. 


@ Federal grants of $75 million 
to develop public facilities in com- 
munities without the economic re- 
sources necessary to borrow money 
for such projects. 

@ Up to $4.5 million annually 
for technical assistance in evaluat- 
ing area potentials for economic 
growth. 

@ Up to $10 million a year for 
retraining payments over a 13-week 
period to jobless workers taking 
vocational training but not receiv- 
ing unemployment compensation. 

As a safeguard against “runa- 
way” plants, the bill carries a statu- 
tory prohibition against extending 
assistance to an industry to relo- 
cate in a new area, when such a 
move would cause a substantial re- 
duction in employment in the orig- 


inal area. 


Separation Program 


Softens Shock of Plant Closing 


By Gervase N. Love 


The Textile Workers Union and the American Viscose Corp. have agreed on a $3.5 million sep- 
aration program designed to ease the shock of the closing of the company’s Roanoke, Va., rayon 
plant for its 2,200 employes, according to testimony filed by the union with the Senate. 

“While this contract is the best of its kind which has been accorded displaced workers in any of 
the scores of textile mill closings of recent years, it is still inadequate in vitw of the difficulties 


the employes are facing in finding > 
other work,” Vice Pres. Wesley C. 
Cook, director of the TWUA Syn- 
thetic Yarn Div., told the sub- 
committee of the Senate Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce 
Committee headed by Sen. John O. 
Pastore (D-R. I.). 

The union statement brought up 
to date a survey on what is hap- 
pening to the workers and the 
Roanoke community as a result of 
the closing. : 

The separation package, ac- 
cording to the TWUA brief, was 
built around a separation wage 
averaging $800 for each closed- 
out Roanoke employe, but rang- 
ing as high as $2,500, 

It also provided for payment of 
1958 vacation pay, extension of 
contractual insurance benefits until 
Jan. 1, 1959, paid-up $500 life in- 
surance policies for those 55 and 
older, and various retirement bene- 
fits. 

The company’s offer, conditioned 
on a six-month waiver of a sched- 
uled wage reopening in the com- 


panywide contract, was accepted 
by employes in a_ referendum 
throughout the chiin. How much 
it will cost will not be known until 
each worker elects the options he 
feels will best suit himself. 
Viscose has plants in seven cities 
in Virginia, Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia. It announced the end of 
its’ Roanoke operations last Aug. 
4, when employment had already 
dropped to 1,750. Since then all 
but about 160 workers have lost 
their jobs. , 
’ In conducting its survey of the 
impact of the plant closing, the 
TWUA sent questionnaires to 2,269 


workers, both hourly-rated TWUA a 


members and salaried non-union 
employes. Replies were received 
from 1,397. 


“substantial surplus labor 


with 8.8 percent of 


force idle. At the time 15.5 per- 
cent were still working in the 
plant, 


Many of the Viscose workers 
were veterans of the Roanoke plant 
with service up to 35 and 40 years 
—the survey disclosed. More than 
half —51 percent—had worked 
there for 30 years or longer. Fifty- 
four percent were 50 or older. 


Women, who accounted for 25 
percent of the work force, were 
having even more difficulty than 
men in finding new jobs, with 
some unemployed for more than 
a year. Joblessness was particu- 
larly high among production 

orkers. 


The union learned that most of 
those lucky enough to find new 
jobs were earning substantially less 
than they had in the rayon mill, 
many of them $20 a2 weck less in 
take-home. Some workers lost 
homes and many gave up hom mes 
the study showed. A large number 


were forced to skimp on food. 
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In Ohio and Pennsylvania: 


Labor’s Community Services 
Program Aids Flood Victims 


(Continued from Page 1) 
coordinator of an emergency sur- 
plus food distribution operation 

* conducted by the Red Cross to ease 
the plight of the homeless. Mohler 
rounded up scores of trucks and 
union crews to carry such basic 
commodities as butter, cheese, milk, 
corn meal and flour to the stricken 
communities, where they were 
handed out-in a tailgate operation. 

The CSA machinery in Co- 
lumbus went into action at the 
_ height of the disaster. A team 
of 12 labor volunteers took over 
responsibility for operating com- 
munication facilities at the Red 
Cross disaster headquarters, 
nerve center of the rescue opera- 
tions. 

Trade unionists helped man a 
Red Cross mobile disaster unit— | 4S 
one of four donated by the AFL- 
CIO in 1957—which was rushed to 
the flooded area from its home base 
in St. Louis. The canteen operat- 
ed in the hardest-hit communities 
of Mt. Vernon and Chillicothe on 
an around-the-clock basis, in an 


emergency feeding operation which 


AFL-CIO Social Goals 


‘Henned fob both: viellane: aad rescné 


workers. 

As the flood waters receded, la- 
bor turned its attention to helping 
in the massive Red Cross rehabil- 
itation work. . Sixty union volun- 
teers a day were mobilized in Co- 
lumbus to aid in pumping out 
flooded cellars and homes and 
clearing silt-clogged furnace pipes 
and valves to provide heat. AFL- 
CIO representatives were.appointed 
to Red Cross advisory boards han- 
dling assistance for needy families 
in replacing household furnishings 
and repairing flood-damaged 
homes. 

Similar labor participation in the 
form of -olunteer manpower helped 
backstop Red Cross relief _opera- 
tions in such other key Ohio cities 

as Cleveland, Youngstown, Cincin- 
nati and Dayton. 

In Pennsylvania, where flood 
waters trapped 12 members of 
the Mine Workers in a Pittston 
coal mine, members of the Ladies 
Garment Workers from nearby 
Wilkes - Barre were among the 
first to volunteer their services. 


Cost Only $2.5 Billion 


Enactment of the entire AFL-CIO legislative program by Con- 
gress would cost the country only from $2.5 to $3 billion, or between 
3 and 4 percent of the present budget, the AFL-CIO Committee 


on Economic Policy says in the 
Economic Trends and Outlook. 


current issue of its publication, 


And a lot of it, being in the form's 
of loans, would eventually return 
to the Treasury, the committee 
added. 

“Even if this entire sum were to 
be added to existing government 
expenditures without any corre- 
sponding increase in revenue,” it 
went on, “it would be but a small 
price to pay for these needed so- 
cial improvements.” 

The committee is headed by 
AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Walter P. 
Reuther, president of the Auto 
Workers. It recalled that “the spec- 
ter of excessive government spend- 
ing has been raised” with regard 
to the program laid down by the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council at its 
meeting in Washington last No- 
vember. 

“A major part of the program,” 
the publication says, “is concerned 
only with labor reform legislation. 
Obviously the question of govern- 
ment spending is not a factor in 
considering this type of legislation. 

“The remainder of the AFL-CIO 

' program involves a series of 10 
legislative recommendations. Of 
these 10 points, five involve AFL- 
CIO suggestions for policy changes 
in federal programs and would in- 
volve only nominal, if any, addi- 
tional government expenditures.” 

The five programs are medi- 
cal care for the elderly, which 
would be self-financing; revision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act 


and federal standards for unem- 
ployment compensation, with at 


most only minor increases in ad- 
ministrative expenditures; new 
farm legislation, which might 
even cut present costs; and in- 
creased pension and unemploy- 
ment benefits for railroad work- 
ers, which would be self-financ- 
ing. 

The items involving significant 
expenditures are: 

Aid to localities for community 
facilities and to depressed areas, 
involving $1.2 billion in loans and 
$75 million in grants; aid to edu- 
cation, $1 billion annually; na- 
tural resources, with “some addi- 
tional expenditure of funds,” and 
housing, with the major expendi- 
ture about $600 million a year for 
urban redevelopment instead of 
about $250 million favored by the 
Eisenhower Administration. 


The cost of the program, Eco- 
nomic Trends points out, could 
“easily be met without any gen- 
eral increase in tax rates” by a 
realistic revision of present tax 
laws to plug up loopholes such as 
the oil depletion allowance and ex- 
emptions for some income from 
dividends. 

“Questions of ‘cost’ or ‘spend- 
ing’ are not the basic issue in dis- 
pute over these proposed federal 
programs,” it adds. “Injecting the 
‘spending’ issué can only serve to 
obscure the real issue in the con- 
troversy: whether or not these 
proposals are desirable and neces- 
sary for a growing American econ- 
omy.” 
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Their efforts were being coordi- 
nated by Rosalie Brader, CSA 
staff representative on the Wyo- 
ming Valley Community Chest. 

Scores of ILGWU members were 
rushed to Pittston where they joined 
with the Red Cross and Salvation 
Army in feeding squads of rescue 
workers still trying to reach the 
trapped miners. Forty-four other 
UMW members; below ground 
when the icy waters of the swollen 
Susquehanna river poured into the 
anthracite mine, were brought to 
the surface safely. — 

The Garment Workers also vol- 
unteered to work with the families 
of the missing miners, helping to 
provide emergency financial aid. 

In Meadville, Pa., where more 
than 25 percent of the families 
were driven from their homes by 
.| the community’s worst flood in his- 
tory, a labor committee of 12 was 
organized to bring aid to victims. 
Working with them was Alton E. 
Ross, CSA representative in Erie. 

The Meadville labor committee 
was headed by Freeman Lybarger, 

vice-president of the Central Labor 
Union, and included representatives 
of the Machinists, Retail Clerks, 
Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical 


| Workers, ILGWU, Barbers, Car- 


penters, Plumbers and the Electri- 
cal, Radio & Machine Workers. 
The committee mobilized a fleet 
of station wagons and automobiles 
owned by trade unionists to trans- 
port blankets and clothing to 
flooded areas and to help evacuate 
homeless families. As Meadville’s 
rehabilitation operations got under 
way, hampered by biting cold 
weather and ice jams, a volunteer 
union force went to work digging 
cashes for an emergency gas pipe- 


Sksishoad Bill 


For Hawaii 


Given Backing 


The AFL-CIO has strongly sup- 
ported legislation to make Hawaii 
the 50th state in testimony before 
the House Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs committee. 

Legislative Rep. George D. Riley 
told the committee that statehood 
for Hawaii would give the United 
States a “showcase of democracy” 
in the Pacific area. He quoted 
AFL-CIO convention endorsement 
of Hawaiian statehood as a matter 
of “justice” to the people of Hawaii. 

Interior Sec. Fred A. Seaton re- 
iterated the Administration’s sup- 
port of Hawaiian statehood. Seat- 
on noted that Hawaii has served a 
59-year “apprenticeship” as a ter- 
ritory and has met “all tests” for 
statehood. 

The House committee is expect- 
ed to give quick approval to a 
statehood measure and House Ma- 
jority Leader John W. McCormack 
(D-Mass.) promised to get the leg- 
islation to the House floor “as 
quickly as possible.” Supporters 
of the statehood bill hope to get 
it through the House before the 
end of March. 

Hawaiian statehood bills have 
passed the House of Representa- 
tives three times—in 1948, 1950 
and 1953. 

The first two times the bills died 
in the Senate, where there has been 
strong Southern opposition to ad- 
mission of a state which could be 
expected to line up on the side of 
civil rights legislation. In 1954, 
the Senate tacked on Alaskan state- 
hood to the House-passed Hawaiian 
statehood bill, but the session end- 
ed without final action being taken. 

Following passage of Alaskan 
statehood as a separate measure 
last year, the prospects for Ha- 
Waiian statehood rose sharply. 


Organized Jabodr has a “moral 


“Chip 0 Off the Old Block 


Mitchell’s Politics Code 
Denounced by McDevi 


obligation” not to spend mong 


in state and local political campaigns even when this is permitt@ 
by state law, Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell has declared. 

James L. McDevitt, director of the AFL-CIO Committee q 
Political Education, called the suggestion “the height of absurdity 


and an example of the “twisted 
thinking” of the Administration. 

The exchange was touched off 
by Mitchell’s comments at a press 
conference which ranged widely 
over Pres. Eisenhower’s economic 
views, proposed labor legislation, 
minimum wages, unemployment 
compensation and efforts to face- 
lift the Republican Party. 

“Mitchell said that since ‘the 

Corrupt Practices Act forbids 
the use pf union funds to sup- 
port candidates for federal of- 
fice, he thought unions “would 
not want to violate at the state 
level a law which applies at the 
federal level.” 

He said he held this “moral obli- 
gation” view although many -states 
have “no prohibition against the 
use of funds” for candidates or is- 
sues like “right-to-work.” 

McDevitt said Mitchell’s sug- 
gestion could lead to legislation 
which would be “a complete and 
utter invasion of all constitutional 
guarantees of free speech and a free 
press.” He accused the labor sec- 
retary of “the kind of twisted think- 
ing being displayed by Sen. Barry 
Goldwater and some other mem- 
bers of the President’s cabinet.” 

Mitchell said the White House 
did not contemplate any legisla- 
tion further to restrict labor’s 
political activity. He added that 
any new law “for the control of 
funds for political purposes” 
should not be “directed solely at 
unions.” 

In other areas, Mitchell: 

@ Said the President’s Economic 
Report did not intend to put the 
entire blame for inflation on labor, 
pointing out that at a subsequent 
press - conference the President 
called for “restraints” on all fronts. 
Asked if he supported the views 
Eisenhower expressed in the Eco- 
nomic Report or the press confer- 
ence, he said: “If there is any dif- 
ference—and I would not agree 
that there is any difference — I 
would say ‘that his press ‘confer- 
efice . . . is a statement that is more 
to the point.” 

@ Refused in advance to say 
whether he would again attack 
Sen. John F. Kennedy’s labor bill 
as “illusory,” the tag he pinned on 
the Kennedy-Ives bill last year. 

@ Disagreed wtih remarks by 
Postmaster Gen. Arthur Summer- 
field that Congress currently is con- 
trolled by “labor bosses.” Sum- 


gt ew 


speech to the National Associati@ 
of Manufacturers, and the NAJ 
is now distributing thousands 
copies of the text. Mitchell sai 
he had “too much respect” f 
members of Congress “to agree wif 
a general indictment” like Summ@ 
field’s. 
@ Reiterated Administratia 
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views that more people should tm 
covered by the Wages and Houl 
Act, but did not answer directly4 
question on — the, minim 
wage. 

@ Said the question of fede 
standards for state unemploymefl 
compensation systems was “still ul 
der discussion” within the Admit 
istration. 

@ Hailed GOP efforts to 
build the public image of the parg 
in advance of the 1960 campaigil 
declaring that “the Republican A@ 
ministration best serves the work 
ing people of this country ... aii 
I’ve always felt that the Republi 
can National Committee would Gi 
well advised to make that point im 
paramount point.” 


Auto Union Cancels 
Allis-Chalmers Pact 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The Aull 
Workers have notified the is 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co. @& 
cancellation of the union contragh 
which had been extended durin 
negotiations, and announced it y 
strike Feb. 2 unless a settlement 
reached. 

Allis-Chalmers is the last majd@ f 
farm implement producer 
agreement remains unsettled. he 
contract covers about 15,000 eam 
ployes in plants in West Allis aii 
La Crosse, Wis.; Terre Haute ati 
La Porte, Ind.;° Pittsburgh, Pam 
Gadsden, Ala.; Springfield, Tg 
Cedar Rapids, Ia., and St. Thomaim 
Ont. Negotiations are continuif 


merfield made the charge in aj here. 
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